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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


RECOGNITION OF A PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN CLEVELAND — THE 
THEATRE IN THE NEWS 


—- CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, through 
its president, announces the receipt 
of a grant of $38,000 made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to duplicate equal 
gifts made by the citizens of Cleveland 
to the budget of the Play House. The 

ant was influenced by the accomplish- 
ment of The Play House in coordinating 
its theatrical activities, personnel and 
equipment with a useful educational 
program where ‘future leaders in the 
theatre and university field may obtain 
an unique practical experience and train- 
ing... in the environment of a per- 
manent producing theatre which stages 
worthwhile plays in a modern manner 
and before a large audience.’ The Cleve- 


Frederic McConnell, has for many years 
been at the forefront of American re- 
gional theatres. There is no organization 
that has better earned such public and 
substantial recognition. 


a are three things which have 
appeared in recent issues of other 
publications on which THEATRE ARTS’ 
editorial eye looks with much pride and 
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DOG ; BENEATH THE SKIN, 
which has already had its first 


production by the 


Westminster 


Group Theatre, was written and 
published in England and is now 
: ; available in an American edition 
land Play House, under the direction of (from which this title-page is repro- 
duced). It stands as a challenge and 
promise to English and American 
producers who have faith in poetry’s 
essential place in the theatre. 


RIVAS CHERIF, director of the 
Teatro Espafiol in Madrid, stopped 
off in New York on his way to make 
a tour with his company through 
Mexico, Central and South America. 
He reports a hope of the group bring- 
ing a Spanish repertory to New York. 
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IBSEN’S first play — completely 
‘new’ and almost unknown to the 
English-speaking public — has lately 
been produced by the Croydon 
Repertory Theatre under the direc- 
tion of Stein Bugge, young Norwe- 
gian playwright and producer who 
‘discovered’ the drama. Cata/line, 
which was never included in William 
Archer’s translations, was written 
when the author was 21, and was 
inspired by his study of Latin and 
of history’s conception of Cataline 
who, to Ibsen’s mind, had been ma- 
ligned. Bugge’s interest in the drama 
is based partially on the fact that 
it shows a definite influence of 
Shakespeare and has none of ‘the 
pessimistic realism characteristic of 
the later Ibsen’. In its Croydon 
production an attempt was made to 
indicate its eternal verity by variety 
in approach and staging, and Bugge 
even went so far as to have intoxi- 
cated Romans, arrayed in togas and 
top-hats, enter to the music of a jazz 
orchestra, and to have Cataline and 
the conspirators wear German steel 
helmets. 
* 


ARGENTINA and Vicente Escu- 
dero will combine next fall to offer a 
series of ballets. That is the kind 
of news that immediately stirs ex- 
citement among the vast followers 
of these leading exponents of Span- 
ish dancing. 
a 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH, So- 
viet composer who last year showed 
America his opera, Lady Macheth 
of Mzensk, is the author of music 
for a ballet, The Bright Stream, at the 
Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, the fourth 
post-revolutionary ballet in that 
theatre’s repertory. It is reported 
as ‘tuneful and gay’, contrasting 
with the rude power of Lady Mac- 
beth, but ill-served by the libretto, a 
monotonous, undramatic tale of life 
on an ideal collective farm. 
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a little envy. The first is Paul Green’s 
Hymn to the Rising Sun, which our young, 
vigorous and embattled contemporary, 
New Theatre, features in its second anni- 
versary number. The Hymn is a one-act 
play whose theme is the inhuman hor- 
rors of the chain-gang, whose method, 
except for short and sharply expressive 
bits, is almost monologue against a dark 
setting made of the play’s desperate 
human material, and whose tone is that 
of an artist so deeply stirred that his 
words are a living fire of protest. If it 
were played a hundred times as a cur- 
tain-raiser before audiences with their 
consciences still quick, and by actors who 


-could meet the test that Mr. Green puts 


upon them, there would probably soon 
be no more chain-gangs to disgrace 
American society. 


HE second item appeared in the 
New York Sun on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 18, in that column about ‘Music and 
Musicians’ in which the dean of New 
York music critics, Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
continues to lead his younger fellows in 
writing and thinking about music, opera 
and the dance. It includes these para- 
graphs: ‘There is no reason at all why 
opera should not be good theatre. On 
the contrary that is precisely what it 
ought to be. . . . Opera is one form of 
the poetic drama, the rhythms and ca- 
dences of spoken verse being supplanted 
by those of song. But if the opera is bad 
theatre the music may be of the finest 
kind ever written and in the end the 
work will fail to hold the interests of 
audiences. 
“When the present writer ponders the 




















subject of opera seria he is logically im- 

elled to balance the best of lyric dramas 
with the best of our English poetic plays, 
which means the plays of Shakespeare. 
Scattered through the pages of his works 
are poetic speeches which soar to the 
highest reaches of poetic vision and lyric 
speech. Many of them are lost in plays 
which are buried forever in the dust of 
library shelves. Why? Because they are 
not good theatre. The dramas of Shake- 
speare which have withstood the deadly 
test of time are those which are best 
suited to performance on the stage or, in 
other words, are the best plays. 

‘All that Hamlet and Romeo and Fuliet 
require at this day is actors who can pre- 
sent reasonably effective physical por- 
traits and who can effectively sing, if we 
may use an apt figure, the music of the 
verse. Which means that the dramas 
must be performed according to their 
style. . . . But the best possible deliv- 
ery of the lines will not restore to life in 
the theatre those plays of Shakespeare 
which have died inevitably from dra- 
matic anaemia.’ 


T Is the dean of playwrights, Mr. Owen 
Davis, who, in his turn, through the 
New York Times of February 2 presents 
the third offering, ‘Change but not 
Decline’, two columns, every word worth 
reading, about the theatre of his genera- 
tion and of his son’s, containing these 
brave sentences: 

‘To write simply and honestly for the 
theatre, for some strange reason comes 
more easily to my son Donald’s genera- 
tion than to mine. Why it should, since 
Edith Wharton was writing Ethan Frome 
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PAULI ERNSTI BLOMSTEDT, 
whose plans for a fine, modern 
worker’s theatre in Helsingfors, 
Finland, were published and de- 
scribed in THEATRE ARTS in January, 
died suddenly on November 3, 1935, 
according to dispatches recently re- 
ceived in America. Born in Finland 
on August I, 1900, Blomstedt was 
considered one of Finland’s most 
promising young architects. The 
theatre that was still under construc- 
tion at the time of his death had 
been designed for the Kansanteat- 
teri, a young acting group, and was 
the prize-winner in a competition 
held last year. Blomstedt, who re- 
ceived his architectural degree in 
1922 and then studied in various 
European countries, was the re- 
cipient of many prizes during his 
brief career, among them a second 
prize for a university in Lithuania in 
1924, two first prizes for banks, and 
in 1928 first prize for the Helsingin 
Theatre. 
* 

“DRAMA, comedy and farce are all 
appreciated by London on their 
merit. But satire, even of the very 
best, can be curiously resented,’ says 
the drama reporter of the Odserver. 
And in that generalization lies one 
of the much-discussed differences 
between the New York and London 
theatre-going publics, for New York 
has, at least of late years, acclaimed 
a considerable number of satirical 
plays and revues. The statement 
was made a propos of Charles B. 
Cochran’s new revue, Follow the 
Sun, which, says its producer, has 
not been overburdened with satire 
and ‘sophistication’. Mr. Cochran 
is quoted in this fashion: ‘“*Man- 
chester laughs much more at certain 
subtle jokes and at satire than Lon- 
don does. London is always safe to 
laugh at hokum” (which may be de- 
scribed as crude and broad effects) 
“but is reserved — first night audi- 
ences particularly — about satire.”’’ 
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FOR many months now The New 
York Theatre Program Corporation 
has been doing the cause of the 
theatre good service in its ‘ Playbills’ 
for current Broadway attractions. 
The cover reproduction of great 
players and great scenes from the 
past is an easy and interesting way 
of making audiences familiar with 
the background of the theatre. So, 
if you do not know — and want to 
know — what Mrs. Siddons or Ed- 
win Booth looked like, how the 
Kembles or Mrs. John Wood ap- 
peared on the stages of their day, 
patronize the Broadway theatre! 
* 

SERGEI EISENSTEIN’S first film 
in six years is Bezhin Meadow, acine- 
matic mirroring of the struggle in 
the village between the last remnants 


of the ‘kulaks’ and the collectivized’ 


majority. One of the leading char- 
acters is an eleven-year-old boy, 
played by Victor Kartashev, son of a 
chauffeur, who was chosen from a 
thousand Moscow school children 
for this first appearance in the mov- 
ies. Zakhava of the Vakhtangov, 
Garine of the Meyerhold and Mme. 
Telesheva of the First Art Theatre 
play other important roles. 
* 


ONE of J. T. Grein’s last ventures, 
in his long and venturesome career, 
was the Cosmopolitan Theatre in 
London, where he presented foreign 
plays in their original languages 
with casts made up almost entirely 
of English actors (among them Em- 
lyn Williams, Sybil Thorndike, Celia 
Johnson and Gwen Ffrangcon-Da- 
vies). This ingenious and successful 
endeavor is being revived by Gerald 
Cooper, who was associated with 
Grein at the Cosmopolitan. He has 
announced three foreign plays for 
spring production at the Arts Thea- 
tre Club, the first of which, just 
produced, is Jean-Jacques Bernard’s 
L’ Invitation au Voyage. 
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at a time when I and practically all the 
other playwrights of America were turn. 
ing out manufactured plots and syn- 
thetic characters, is a mystery to me. We 
of the theatre picked up the dross and 
left the gold, and tortured our poor 
brains to turn out fabricated romances 
and tremendous but rather phony trage- 
dies without any comment at all upon 
the real life that was going on all about 
us. We wrote of kings and poets, of mur- 
der, arson and bank robbery, of Cinder- 
ellas who married millionaires. . . . We 
wrote of everything except the things we 
really knew the most about.’ 
A FOURTH item in the recent news — 
can hardly meet so favorable a re. © 
sponse from thinking people of whatever © 
faith. For many years the Catholic 
White List has done a useful and affirma- 
tive job by recommending plays that 
met with its approval. But never before 
has any group gone on to list as ‘objec- 
tionable in part’ such plays as Winterset, 
Porgy and Bess, Parnell, Paradise Lost, 
First Lady and At Home Abroad; or ‘con- 
demned_’ as ‘pernicious’ such plays as Boy 
Meets Girl, The Children’s Hour, Dead End 
and Tobacco Road. If the Rev. Dr. Philip 
J. Furlong, in charge of the new classifi- 
cation, is quoted correctly in the New 
York Sun, he adds to his condemnation 
of these plays this sentence: ‘They will 
not be supported by any one who loves 
decency or who really cares for the stage,’ 
which can hardly be considered less than 
a direct attack on the taste and the 
morals of the hundreds of thousands of 
people who have witnessed these plays 
with pleasure and satisfaction. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL: As Joan the Original and Presumptuous 


Joan the peasant girl of the Vosges, ‘the queerest fish among the eccentric 
worthies of the Middle Ages’, as Katharine Cornell portrays her in the re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw’s chronicle play, Saint Joan. The actress-manager 
brings the play to Broadway with the familiar assistance that has made in- 
spiriting events of the recent Cornell productions — Guthrie McClintic as 
director and Jo Mielziner as designer. The supporting cast for Saint oan 
includes many veterans of the Romeo and Juliet companies: Maurice Evans, 
Brian Aherne, Charles Waldron, Charles Dalton; among the others are 
Arthur Bryon (back from Hollywood), Eduardo Ciannelli (recruited 
from the role of the gangster Trock in W interset) and George Coulouris. 
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ETHAN FROME 


Mattie Silver is about to leave the home of Ethan and Zenobia Frome, where 
she has made an enemy of the wife and a lover of the husband. Edith Whar- 
ton’s story has been transposed to the stage by Owen and Donald Davis, 
presented by the uniquely fortunate Max Gordon, and acted by Pauline 
Lord, Raymond Massey and Ruth Gordon. 








Plays for Puritans and Others 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE last mail brought the editor of THEATRE ARTS a very tempting 
T eter in the form of a letter from a man who says he is America’s 
greatest scientific astrologer, and who guarantees that if THEATRE 
arts will put him on the payroll, promptly, and give him a depart- 
ment devoted to coming events, he will, in turn, guarantee a largely 
increased circulation for the magazine. The suggestion, although al- 
luring, is being passed on to one of our contemporaries whose pages 
are more definitely devoted to the field of American politics and 
international relations where any service that can foresee what is 
going to happen next week, next year, next November, will doubtless 
be welcomed both by the editorial and the business departments. 

What THEATRE ARTs is looking for is not someone who will inter- 
pret the future, but someone equipped to analyze the past; to tell us, 
for example, what there is in human reaction to account for the ex- 
traordinary division of opinion about the plays and the players of the 
month, between critics, between critic and audience, between audi- 
ences. Even the older motion pictures seem to have been infected by 
the divergence, as for example the two audiences that merged into 
one another at Broadway Melody one evening not long ago, the first 
sitting stolidly and without a sound through an entire scene at which 
the second —no different in appearance or general character — 
laughed uproariously and continuously. 

The first-night critics, generally speaking, found James Hagan’s 
Mid-West fairly dull, too impartial and balanced a portrait of farm 
life in Iowa, perhaps, to project a point of view that was dramatic and 
vigorous enough for sustained attention. But the second-night audi- 
ence decided differently. The first act of Mid-West closes on a scene 
where the young Communist son of a farmer who has lived meagerly 
and contentedly on the land for years tries to convince his father that 
only a social revolution can end the farmer’s continual struggle with 
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the double enemies created by nature and by man. The author aims to 
make both father and son worthy and sympathetic characters, and 
to establish for the audience each man’s faith in his own creed and the 
overpowering desire of each to serve the other after his fashion. When 
the curtain fell, the drought was full upon the father’s farm; the 
shadow of lynching was over the unsuspecting son. A man in the first 
row applauded violently; a man behind him hissed. In a moment 
blows were exchanged. The house itself, especially the gallery, di- 
vided spontaneously between calls of approval and disapproval di- 
rected at both sides, and before you knew what was happening one 
of the contestants was on his feet making a political speech. 

Just what it all meant nobody really knew, nor does it matter in 
a critical judgment of the play, except that any play that could excite 
such an immediate emotional response, in so many members of an 
audience, must obviously have made its point to them. In other words, 
whatever the first audience: thought, it must have seemed to that 
second-night house that of finding a solution of the farm problem 
which could satisfy both the old-time farmer and his Communist son 
created as dramatic a situation as offering a solution which would 
satisfy either one of them. You could hardly credit the difference in 
response to the actors, for it is not often that actors play better on a 
second night than on the first although both Curtis Cooksey as Luke 
Zanhiser and Van Heflin as his son gave distinctly good performances 
that were well backed by other members of the cast. What created 


the difference in audience reaction nobody will ever know. The play 
was too good to go — so soon — to the storehouse. 


Lynn Riggs’ Russet Mantle reversed the situation, finding loud 
favor with the first-night critics, a bland response from the second- 
night audience, and quickly increasing approval from the audiences that 
followed afterward. It is now five years since the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced Green Grow the Lilacs with Franchot Tone as the young cowboy 
and June Walker as the little Oklahoma farm girl, and with an obbli- 
gato of cowboy songs that carried play and players to the hearts of 
the audience. Since then the theatre has been waiting to applaud Lynn 
Riggs again. Although several of his plays, like Cherokee Night and 
More Sky, have been produced at university and community theatres, 
only one other play had ventured as far east as Broadway, Roadside, 
produced by Arthur Hopkins with a minimum of approval. So the 
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New York critics have been reserving more than the usual generosity 
of spirit for another vigorous play by Lynn Riggs, coming out of the 
Southwest to write colorfully of the land and the people he knows. 

The first act of Russet Mantle gave them their opportunity. The 
scene is in the portal of the Kincaid ranch at Santa Fe, a setting by 
Donald Oenslager in his most gracious manner. There, avoiding the 
heat of the day, are Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid (Jay Fassett and Evelyn 
Varden) who have packed up a fortune made in business in the East 
and have undertaken the far more trying task of raising apples and 
chickens as a pastime for middle-aged leisure. With them is Mrs. 
Kincaid’s sister, Effie Rowley, probably the laziest-minded mother 
that ever came out of Kentucky, who doesn’t know anything she 
doesn’t see, and won’t see anything she doesn’t want to, a part acted 
to an empty, drawling, absolute perfection by Margaret Douglass. 
And there is Kay Rowley (Martha Sleeper), her pretty young daugh- 
ter who has not much more sense than her mother, although she has 
distinctly more é/an vital and an exceptional eagerness for exploring 
life’s more alluring opportunities. To them comes John Galt, a young 
poet in search of freedom and a job — a double goal that does not suit 
too well the pattern of any young poet, even one so charmingly 
portrayed as this one is by John Beal. 

The situation is excellently right for farce-comedy with an edge 
of satire, and the scene as these actors play it is so full of laughter 
that you are a little ashamed not to have recognized before the full 
depth of Lynn Riggs’ sense of humor. It is with a great sigh of pleas- 
ure that you see that first curtain come down. Unfortunately, the play 
has a second act, set in the chicken house at night, where the poet 
has been established in his capacity as helper to Mrs. Kincaid’s chicken 
raising. To him Kay Rowley comes secretly to investigate the prob- 
lems of modern progress, especially as they relate to young people who 
meet in chicken houses at night and fall in love practically at first 
sight. Then follows Mrs. Kincaid who is quite stupid enough to do 
what she is portrayed as doing — pouring out the story of her life to 
the poet; but after her comes Mr. Kincaid to do the same thing, and 
surely even a young playwright from the Southwest should know 
that a middle-aged male, full of marital discontent, pours out his 
heart not to young poets, but to pretty little girls. Altogether it is a 
silly act, false and flighty, and gets nowhere, except as it gets the 
young lovers into what is euphemistically known as ‘trouble’. 
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The third act, repeating the setting of the first, and some of its 
gaiety, tries to end on a noble note, emphasizing the courage, com- 
pared to the complacent insecurity of their elders, with which the two 
trapped young people decide to face alone the hard life ahead of them, 
but it really does not make much sense. These two do not deserve 
such a vast amount of credit either for what they have done or for 
what they are going to do. And when the story is all over, you wonder 
whether Alexander Dean, called in when the play was in unsatis- 
factory rehearsal to complete its direction, did not achieve the comic 
success of the first act and the first half of the last act at the expense 
of the play’s unity and the author’s more serious — if unachieved — 
intention. And you do not know whether to be sorry for the interfer- 
ence, or not. After all, that was a ripping first act and Margaret Doug- 
lass would have been wasted on any less ridiculous conception of 
the part. 


Just after Russet Mantle, there were two plays more directly con- 
cerned with the Puritan spirit which again met a response divided in the 
extreme — Ethan Frome and The Puritan. The Puritan, made froma 
novel by Liam O’Flaherty, was written and produced by Chester 
Erskin. It tells a story of a young Irish journalist obsessed by a sense 
of sin, especially bodily sin, in the community of which he is a part. 
He joins the Vigilantes and goes forth on a career of suppression; suc- 
cessful at first, he is balked in an effort to drive out a known harlot 
because the man responsible for her downfall is the son of one of the 
Vigilantes; he murders the woman, and denounces the other man as 
the murderer, firm in his conviction that the death of her soul was 
the real death. It is an exciting, highly dramatic psychopathic 


situation. 
The curtain rises on the moment of the murder, which is unseen; 


only the cry of the victim heard, and the murderer watched as he 
carries the dripping knife back to his room. The play carries on through 
the police search for the criminal and for evidence that will convict 
him, and scene upon scene follows Francis Ferriter, the Puritan, from 
that first murderous moment through his questioning, the gathering 
suspicion, his own sudden realization that he has killed the woman 
to quiet his own lust, his confession, attempted penance, and final 
suicide. If truth to the full implications of a situation, highly sensitive 
characterization (especially by Denis O’Dea of the Abbey Theatre as 
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CALL IT A DAY, Dodie Smith’s comedy imported from London by the 
Theatre Guild. Above, the Hilton family breakfasts in a Lee Simonson set- 
ting: Philip Merivale, John Buckmaster, Gladys Cooper and Jeanne Dante. 
Below, a young Hilton (Florence Williams) sits before her adored artist 
Glenn Anders) while the painter’s wife (Frances Williams) placidly knits. 





LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 


S. I. Hsiung’s version of an old Chinese play, already published in English 
and produced with great success in London, arrives on Broadway under the 
auspices of Morris Gest and directed by Dr. Hsiung. Watson Barratt has 
designed a simple, effective background for the actors, among whom Bram- 
well Fletcher and Helen Chandler, standing at the opposite ends of the im- 
posing family gathering, are charmingly within the play’s spirit. 

















BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


the murderer and Gavin Muir as the Superintendent of Police), con- 
trast in design, and a powerful central conflict can make a play, The 
Puritan — although far too long-winded in its last scenes — was worth 
the stage that held it. Yet as the opening-night audience walked up 
the aisle after the first act (which, in six scenes, was half the play) 
you could hear expressed the most extreme differences of opinion. 
To some, The Puritan seemed only a murder mystery without a 
mystery, and badly acted at that; to some, an unpleasant psycho- 
pathic tale, remarkably well acted, but too constantly negative to be 
dramatically effective. To a few only, The Puritan established its 
black mood at the second that the curtain rose, and maintained it by 
a true, sure, if unpleasant, study of human character, equally well 
done by author and actor, almost to the end of the play. The doors 
closed upon The Puritan within three days. 


Ethan Frome is one of the few novels that passes almost unques- 
tioned as a masterpiece of its kind. In its limited pages Edith Wharton 
has drawn a picture of New England farm life and farm people at 
their bitterest moments. The book is full of the sense of life trying to 
struggle through to the light out of the darkness of poverty and re- 
pression and Puritan discipline of the body and the spirit. The story 
of the young farmer, Ethan Frome, and his neurotic wife whom he 
married for fear of the loneliness that might settle down on him when 
his mother died, is a terrible story. But above the constant gloom and 
foreboding, the tale of Ethan’s growing love for Mattie, the little 
distant cousin of Zenobia Frome who comes to help with the house- 
work, plays like a sweet melody. It is these two motifs of gloom and 
of love’s excitement, steadily contrasted, running constantly along 
beside each other, that make the story’s wonder and power and 
beauty. 

For its stage performance Ethan Frome used the theatre’s most ex- 
pert technicians. Owen Davis and his son, Donald Davis, made the 
dramatization; Jo Mielziner designed the settings and costumes; 
Guthrie McClintic directed the production, made by Max Gordon, 
with Raymond Massey and Pauline Lord as Ethan Frome and 
Zenobia, his wife, and with Ruth Gordon as Mattie Silver. The play 
employs the same craftsman’s method that Edith Wharton does to 
create an immediate tension. When the curtain rises on a Prologue 
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showing Ethan as an old, broken, bitter man, whose house is so dark- 
ened by trouble that he never invites anybody in if he can avoid it, 
you are faced with the long shadow of tragedy; when the first act 
opening reverts to the moment of Mattie’s arrival, you catch at once 
the story’s undercurrent of inescapable doom. This sense of doom 
carries on until the fatal moment when Ethan and Mattie, bent on 
dying together rather than facing separation, start out on the tobog- 
gan ride that they expect, and hope, will be the end of life for both 
of them, but which is only the beginning of long sorrow and pain 
for everybody concerned. 

In some queer way, however, the play never achieves the thrilling 
overtones of the love which Ethan feels for Mattie, and the simplicity 
of Mattie’s love for him, which should be more tender and real and 
exciting in the play than in the book, especially with Ruth Gordon 
to give body to every inch of Mattie’s delicate gentleness and affec- 
tion and sympathetic understanding. Ruth Gordon has done some 
fine playing in her varied experience, but never anything richer, 
deeper, fuller, more touching, than Mattie Silver. Yet the gloom is 
too great to let the light of love pierce the story on the stage, and it 
seems to be largely because Pauline Lord keys her playing too low. 
Much of the action and most of the emotion fall into the pit that she 
digs. You cannot say that her Zenobia Frome is not well acted and 
that she does not round out a weak, hard, pitiable character before 
your eyes; but it is not the character the play needs for its support; 
it is not the wife that Edith Wharton opposed to the fresh, happy 
young girl. Nor is Raymond Massey big enough, or sufficiently full of 
youth’s emotions or of the farmer’s vigor, to bridge the gap. Perhaps, 
too, there is some mistake in handling the setting as Jo Mielziner has 
done, dropping the curtain after each short scene and loosening the 
audience’s tension each time, instead of spotting the stage with smal- 
ler playing areas that could be used for three or four quick, successive 
scenes by blackouts, without the drop of the curtain. Certainly there 
was something that for some of us took the edge off the play. 


London has received graciously S. I. Hsiung’s transcription of an 
old Chinese play, Lady Precious Stream; and since the West End 
theatre in London is not over-friendly to innovation, and since New 
York enjoys novelty and has already expressed a liking for the 
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Chinese manner of presentation, there was every reason to hope for 
a pleasurable reception for this charming play. But New York does 
not quite share London’s approval. A play in the Chinese manner 
which omits two essential elements of Chinese theatre — song and 
dance — altogether, and which stresses the simple though delightful 
story, is not really Chinese theatre. The Chinese playgoer knows his 
stories well in advance; for him they are simply the themes on which 
the actor-singers and actor-dancers develop variations in their play- 
ing; the story without the actor is the shell of the nut, and not its 
kernel. 

Yet in spite of this limitation, there is an extraordinary amount of 
theatrical pleasure to be derived from Lady Precious Stream as it ap- 
pears here, with its Honorable Reader, the lovely Mai-Mai Sze; its 
Property Men and other accessories; and the blazing costumes de- 
signed by Mei Lan-Fang. Helen Chandler’s performance as Precious 
Stream, the third daughter of His Excellency Wang Yun, the Prime 
Minister, is thoroughly charming. And Bramwell Fletcher as Hsieh 
Ping-Kuei, who begins life as her father’s gardener, goes on as her 
husband, and finally becomes King of the Western Regions, achieves 
a characterization that is full of humor and variety. Both Bramwell 
Fletcher and Helen Chandler take on as much of Chinese movement 
and action-pattern as the performance will stand — quite enough to 
make them delightful at all times—and well worth a visit to the 
theatre to watch them in the scenes they play together. 


Other New Plays 


CALL IT 4 Day, which finds the Theatre Guild in one of its more unin- 
spired moments, is a concoction of pleasantries imported from London 
where it has had considerable success. ‘The first spring day’s in the 
devil’s pay,’ we learn; and to prove it, Dodie Smith, the author, shows 
what happens to a conventional English family that is suddenly lifted 
out of a commonplace existence by various spring-like events, chiefly 
sexual. Generally speaking, the cast does better by the funny lines, 
whenever they appear, and the familiar story than they deserve. 
Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale, in the undemanding roles of the 
parents, play with ease; and most of the others — Glenn Anders with 
his experienced comic sense and the uncanny Jeanne Dante, who por- 
trays the thirteen-year-old daughter — carry on with aplomb and 
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infectious good nature. If you are already in good humor, Ca// It a Day 
may help to preserve it; if not, not. 

The Ziegfeld Follies, which is — as the program says — a national 
institution, comes to the Winter Garden with many things to make it 
welcome: the production, with all the old vim, staged by John Murray 
Anderson; settings and costumes, with all new beauty, by Vincente 
Minnelli. The cast includes tried friends like Harriet Hoctor, in a 
surrealist ballet by Balanchine; brilliant young dancers like the tum- 
bling and whirling tiny June Preisser, with her sister Cherry and Duke 
McHale; and Fannie Brice above them all, as unrestrained and ir- 
resistible as ever, and better than ever in a caricature of the modern 
dance that would delight the heart of Martha Graham or Doris 
Humphrey. Josephine Baker’s return to her native land was awaited 
with much curiosity; her actual accomplishment did not approach the 
expectation. But with light and color, beautiful girls in ravishing 
costumes, bright enough music and lyrics, and Stan Kavanagh adding 
to good measure with a juggling act that is both as expert and as funny 
as it could be, the Fo/lies remain, graciously, the Follies. 

I Want a Policeman begins, like The Puritan, with a murder, but 
follows more accurately than the Irish play the good old trails of the 
detective story. It does not, however, play the game fairly. There are 
wrong scents galore, and trap door and sliding panels that are not ad- 
mitted generally in modern rules of the game. The play serves well 
enough for an evening’s amusement, or would, if it did not leave on 
your hands the problem whether it is not too discouraging for a young 
and talented actor like Eric Wollencott to be so lightly employed, and 
whether it is better to see Estelle Winwood with her style and gift for 
comedy wasted on such thin material or not to have the chance to see 
her at all. 

A Room in Red and White, for which Jo Mielziner provided just 
that as setting — all brittle and complete with curved stairway and 
red draperies and white furniture and aluminum venetian blinds — 
started out honestly as a study in sadism and abnormality that led 
inevitably to murder. But a tag ending which indicated that the sa- 
dism was really the result of illness must have left the actors (notably 
Chrystal Herne, Leslie Adams and Richard Kendrick as wife, 
husband and son) feeling, with the audience, it was hardly worth 
the effort. 
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The Scene in Europe 
ASHLEY DUKES 


HEATRE ARTS, the other day, drew modest attention to its own 
iieuten but I suppose that no one will try in these pages 
to make a full survey of the last two decades in dramatic history. 
They have been too eventful, and not all their events are yet seen in a 
true perspective. We can forego the writing of chapters for history- 
books, and go on as before with the vital business of creating works of 
art or being foster-parents to their creation. It is enough to know that 
since those dim years of War, every piece of good theatre craftsman- 
ship has found its record and recognition in a journal of the New 
World. 

Still, being at leisure in mid-Atlantic, and also aware of being half 
way through another decade of our swift century, I would like to set 
down what seem to me a few of the essential happenings of these years. 
I had been a critic and playwright of the London stage for some years 
before 1914, and my own dramatic interest chanced to be reawakened 
after the War years through contact, as a soldier, with the German 
theatre on the Rhine. It is true that playgoing was no part of the 
duties of an officer with the Army of Occupation; and in any army but 
the British (where the Staff never thought of so remote a possibility) 
it might well have been forbidden by military regulations. I cannot 
say that the box-offices of the Bonn or Cologne playhouses were actu- 
ally pleased by the visit of a uniformed foreigner, even one with money 
in hand. Their good middle-class audiences, already obliged to share 
the streets and their own homes with alien troops, might reasonably 
have hoped to have a theatre to themselves. But they were civil if not 
genial fellow-playgoers; and with them I saw the plays I wanted to see 
and formed a good impression of the newer kind of German mise-en- 
scene. 

My most vivid recollections of those days are Sorge’s Der Bettler, a 
modern domestic verse-drama by a young poet who had been killed at 
Verdun in 1916; Georg Kaiser’s Von Morgen bis Mitternacht, the ex- 
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pressionist sensation of the moment; Paul Kornfeld’s Die Verfihrung, 
in which the naturalistic drama seemed to have learned a new idiom; 
and one or two early pieces by Hasenclever and Fritz von Unruh. All 
of these new writers, I think, represented genuine talents; and they 
all had something to say to the distraught Germany of Ig919. Ernst 
Toller was as yet unknown, and his series of dramas began with his 
imprisonment in a Bavarian fortress that year. Hauptmann and even 
Wedekind were comparatively little played; they seemed to have be- 
come old-fashioned almost overnight. (Wedekind, however, soon re- 
turned to favor.) The new dramatic movement was supported by all 
the best acting and directive talent that the still-flourishing German 
stage could command. Sorge’s play, for instance, was most strikingly 
mounted in the Stadt-theater of Cologne, with effects of lighting that 
were quite new to me. A gauze curtain covered the proscenium during 
most of the action, and the stage was divided into various indoor and 
outdoor scenes, which were’illuminated in turn instead of changes of 
scene. The playing was on the usual high level of the German stock 
company, which only tends to grow monotonous when one lives for a 
long while in a town and sees the same players in many similar parts. 


Altogether, this was from a young Englishman’s point of view a 
good reintroduction to theatre. I returned to London to find our own 
stage in the depth of post-War stagnancy, plainly unaware of what 
was then happening in middle Europe and only just aware of the new 
French plays of Vildrac and Duhamel, the productions of Copeau at 
the Vieux-Colombier, and the poetic dramas of Claudel. The only 
sign of new dramatic effort in the regular London theatre was the 
dingy little Everyman at Hampstead. But the Stage Society still sur- 
vived, with its tradition inherited from Shaw and Granville-Barker; 
and having remained a member of its committee through the War 
years, I submitted From Morn to Midnight (the Kaiser expressionist 
play mentioned above) in what now seems to me rather a lurid trans- 
lation. The play was accepted by the Society with many misgivings, 
for the Treaty of Versailles was not yet signed and here already was 
an enemy drama clamoring to be played. C. B. Cochran may not care 
to be reminded that one of his theatres was hired for the Sunday 
evening performance, until he cancelled the arrangement with a 
declaration that never, never should a German play be given under his 
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roof. Other managers refused the use of their stages for the same 
reason, but Nigel Playfair allowed us to have the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, where if I remember rightly Abraham Lincoln was being given 
on week-nights. Edith Evans was among the almost unknown mem- 
bers of the cast; the play was directed by Vera Donnet, who had 
produced some original ballets for the Society during the War years. 
The Press was vigorously hostile. But From Morn to Midnight was 
acquired by the Theatre Guild of New York, which by that time had 
ended its prolonged run of Ervine’s ohn Ferguson. In America, also, 
German expressionism proved to be too early in the field. We should 
now consider it with equal certainty to be too late. 

Meanwhile the Stage Society, still pursuing its way as the pioneer 
producer of new dramatists, had found C. K. Munro, the Ulster 
author of one or two unusual comedies, and now the writer of vast and 
wordy discussion-dramas like The Rumor and Progress, which spoke 
nevertheless with the authentic ring of post-War sensibility and 
imagination. No producing manager had the courage at the time to 
put them on for a London run — though they might easily have had 
a success on the Abraham Lincoln scale. Playfair, who had originally 
destined his Hammersmith theatre for such plays, committed his for- 
tunes instead to The Beggar’s Opera, and thenceforth was pledged to 
costume, music and old English comedy. The Phoenix, an offshoot of 
the Stage Society, had begun the Sunday evening revival of a long 
series of Elizabethan and Restoration dramas, and found a large audi- 
ence for them. It was clear that the movement in drama associated in 
former years with Shaw, Granville-Barker, Galsworthy and others of 
the Court Theatre school had come to an end. Shaw certainly went on 
writing notable plays, and many people considered Saint Joan his best 
work; but the more adventurous of the younger generation had al- 
ready begun to desert theatre for film, and those who remained faith- 
ful to the stage cared more for strongly theatrical forms like ballet 
than for the drama of naturalism or ideas. (I speak here of the van- 
guard of the dramatic audience; it goes without saying that nineteen 
playgoers out of twenty continued to enjoy the same kind of plays 
they had enjoyed since The Second Mrs Tanqueray or earlier.) 


Being myself whole-heartedly on the side of a new art of the 
theatre, instead of the writing of new plays in the old conventions of 
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lifelikeness or dramatic argument, I began to think of the possibilities 
of ‘creative direction’, which must have been widely spoken of for the 
first time in Western Europe about 1921. The expression meant that 
the director of a play, or the producer as we still call him in England, 
could handle his text and other material in such a way as to become 
effectively the author of the whole spectacle presented under his 
control. Among the great pre-War directors, Stanislavsky and Otto 
Brahm had taken rank as interpretative artists, concerned only with 
the development of all that was best in the author’s text committed 
to their charge (the texts for example of Ibsen, Hauptmann or 
Tchekov). But even in those same years other directors, Tairov at the 
Moscow Kamerny and Reinhardt at the Deutsches Theater, had 
achieved great things either by imposing their own style on perform- 
ances of the classics, or by employing modern writers and adaptors to 
give them a groundwork of dramatic text for their theatrical canvas, 
These were the foremost of ‘creative directors’, but there is little 
doubt that Edward Gordon Craig could have surpassed them if his 
opportunity had been forthcoming. 

There were other things at this time to encourage a Western Euro- 
pean interest in the director’s theatre as opposed to the author’s 
theatre of the previous generation. The growing public devoted to 
classical dancing knew that Massine the choreographer was in the 
fullest sense the author of the works the Russian troupe presented. 
Equally, the growing public interested in film knew that the director 
of the picture was its author, and not the writer of the script. And 
from Russia in the years from 1920 onward came well-authenticated 
reports, confirmed by later visitors to Moscow, that Meyerhold and 
other new directors were the dominant artists of the new Soviet stage, 
whose new drama in the Western sense of the word could hardly be 
said to exist at all. 

It is important to recall these influences of fifteen years ago — if 
only by way of proof that they are no longer the new influences of our 
time. ‘Creative direction’ as it was understood by Reinhardt may bea 
good thing or a bad, but it certainly had more vigor and novelty in 
1921 than it has in 1936. The pioneers of creative direction, at any 
rate as far as the stage is concerned, have no followers. There is no 
Reinhardt of the younger generation. No English, French or American 
director has aimed at showing us more than a fine interpretative 
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talent in the treatment of the author’s play. Some directors of travel- 
ing companies like the Habima have been more ambitious, but far 
from generally satisfying. Tairov’s ‘theatre unbound’, which was to 
magnify the actor and free him from all the shackles the naturalistic 
theatre had placed upon him, has no new apostle and hardly a spokes- 
man among critics of the stage. In Russia, where the directive concep- 
tion has been strongest, authors begin again to appear. Individual 
poets may soon follow them. In the world at large, the screen has 
stolen most of the thunder of the theatre theatrical, and most of the 
talents that might otherwise have belonged to it. And the dramatic 
theatre is forced back upon a greater simplicity of presentation, a 
deeper poetic sense, an un-lifelikeness of a kind that was not generally 
thought of in the earlier days of revolt against lifelikeness. The first 
thought of the theatrical rebel was to fantasticate the stage; his 
second and maybe better thought is to bring it back to conditions of 
Elizabethan austerity and to let the poet speak. 


But this is to anticipate a little, for in the middle of the nineteen- 
twenties many things happened to our European drama. Not only did 
Sean O’Casey and other writers reassert the values of the spoken 
word, and restore some of the glamor of theatre in so doing, but the 
strong lead of Jacques Copeau was followed by a whole group of 
French theatre men, among them Baty, Jouvet, Dullin and later 
Michel de Saint-Denis of the Compagnie des Quinze. It was specially 
characteristic of these men that they respected their authors, from 
Lenormand, Jules Romains, Gantillon and Jean-Jacques Bernard to 
André Obey. The French vanguard quietly opposed to the insincerity 
of the boulevards the sincerity of the scéne @ cété, which if it has pro- 
duced no dramatist of outstanding genius in these years, has assuredly 
made it easier for him to appear in the future. Meantime the same 
period of the middle and later nineteen-twenties marked the hesitation 
and decline of the newer group of German writers. Hasenclever, Toller, 
Werfel, Unruh one after another failed to produce just what was 
hoped of them — and not from any lack of support in the German 
theatre, whose organization survived every economic shock of the 
post-War time, but from some enfeeblement of the dramatist’s own 
impulse, perhaps a foreknowledge or foreboding of the utter medieval 
darkness that was presently to descend on the mind of Middle Europe, 
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and reigns there still, and must persist for many years. I have before 
me, dated January 1936, the pitiable lists of half-a~-dozen German 
publishing houses and distributors of plays — the system there is 
that the Verlag prints or manifolds the playwright’s script, and then 
submits it to a chain of theatres in the Reich, their number being too 
large for any effective personal dealings between author and producing 
manager. The titles of these present ‘blood and earth’ dramas and 
comedies, their synopses and their Press notices, are past belief. From 
every serious theatre standpoint, Germany is out. Neither in author- 
ship nor direction is any deviation possible from the line drawn by 
Goebbels to be toed by the docile intellectuals of that nation. 

National politics, too, have had their influence on the writer’s craft 
in other countries of Europe. Ten years ago Pirandello made some- 
thing more than an international hit with his Six Characters, the first 
of a series of analytical dramas and comedies; but if he or any other 
Italian dramatist has anything further to say in present conditions, it 
is not readily discoverable. The Spanish plays by Sierra and the 
brothers Quintero, made available for us by Helen and Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker, have a charm of their own; but for my own part I have 
never seen a contemporary Spanish play that approaches fulfilment of 
the promise held out by Benavente’s Los Interesses Creados (Bonds of 
Interest). The Hungarian international play-factory has been as- 
siduously at work as usual during these decades, and the rather gaudy 
talent of Molnar has seldom failed him; one advantage of the screen, 
however, is that it quickly absorbs such talents when they appear in 
the younger generation, and the stage is no longer cluttered with their 
works. 

As far as European theatre is concerned, America came in about 
1926, since which time O’Neill, Sidney Howard, Robert Sherwood, 
Maxwell Anderson and others have had the freedom of our stage. 
It would manifestly overstate the case to say that any of them have 
exerted an original influence, or challenged an existing influence, in a 
theatre that has been swayed by an Ibsen, a Shaw or a Tchekov. But 
the level of their writing has been as high as, and often higher than, 
that of their own English contemporaries. It is a pity that original 
American direction (by which I do not mean the reproduction on the 
London stage of a New York success) has not been better represented, 
for our own younger directors could have learned much from it. 
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English playwrights, I think, will grant that their successes in 
these years have mostly been players’ triumphs, and that the tendency 
to make them players’ triumphs has grown especially in the last 
decade. Excepting Yourney’s End, it is hard to recall a piece of any 
merit or even notoriety that made its effect with a little-known cast. 
But the rise of the actors’ theatre has been noted here so often that the 
point need not be labored. If ‘creative direction’ missed its mark, 
creative acting has scored one hit upon another. And since the screen 
has a vested interest in stage reputations, a strong practical influence 
is always being brought to bear in support of the ‘name’. 


The scene itself, in the sense of theatrical decor, has changed less 
than anything else in the last twenty years; and surely for the reason 
that any material change is bound up with the question of architec- 
ture. It is a staggering fact that in spite of all the modern architectural 
progress in other directions, nobody in the Western world has actually 
built a theatre corresponding to any scenic requirements later than 
those of the year 1900. The few architects who have thought of some- 
thing of the kind have only succeeded in making a super-movie-house 
with elaborate and useless theatre machinery, like the Théatre Pigalle 
in Paris. The revolving stage being now definitely out-of-date, we may 
hope that in the next few years architects will turn their minds to 
buildings with a new relation of stage and auditorium and possibilities 
of new stage presentation. With the existing theatre structures there is 
little or nothing to be done — for although either Shakespeare or Noel 
Coward will fit them after a fashion, the fashion is yesterday’s. 


The New York Post reports the American visit of an English Editor. 


Ashley Dukes Experiments 
In Making Poetry Pay 


His Mercury Theatre in London Lines Up More Plays in 
Verse to Follow "Murder in the Cathedral” 


By WILELLA WALDORF 
[ soon may be déscribed today as the Refugee City, according 
to Ashley Dukes, the English dramatist and critic, who recently 
surprised a number of people, including himself, by turning 
theatrical producer with considerable success. Mr. Dukes is now in 
New York on a short visit which happens to coincide with the 
twentieth anniversary celebration of the Theatre Arts Montbly, 
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Let’s Drink to the Play! 


A Plea to License Cafes in New York Theatres 


FREDERICK MORTON 


_ the pleasant memories theatregoers in Europe have of 
their evenings at the playhouse is of minutes between acts and 
and of half-hours before the curtain goes up on the play, or after it 
has gone down on the last act, when the sociable members of the 
audience gather around the refreshment tables for a bit of food, a 
sip of wine, and talk about the play and the players. There is some- 
thing about sitting at table together that creates and perpetuates the 
right mood for playgoing. In the theatres of London, as well as in the 
solemn halls of the Prinz Regenten Opera House in Munich, or even 
in the seats of the mighty at Bayreuth, the restaurant is, to the 
audience, an essential part of the theatre. 

And so it is, in no less degree, to the theatre owners, since res- 
taurant receipts help to pay a considerable part of the running costs 
of a European playhouse. In London it is so entirely assumed that 
playgoers who are serious-minded enough to attend plays at a 
legitimate theatre need not be questioned as to their habits of moder- 
ation that a license to serve drinks is expected to accompany, inform- 
ally, the license to open a theatre secured from the Lord Chamberlain. 
Before such permission is granted to music halls and night-clubs there 
may be an investigation, but for a theatre the license is so nearly as- 
sured in advance that theatre owners or lessees budget the receipts 
from their bars and cafes in making their programs. 

A few weeks ago, when Ashley Dukes, the English editor of 
THEATRE ARTS and the owner of the Mercury Theatre in London, was 
in America, Wilella Waldorf of the New York Post interviewed him 
on the subject of the success of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
and on how a poet’s play on a religious subject could be made to pay 
in so small a house as the Mercury. This was the last paragraph of the 
interview as the Post printed it: 
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‘The largest single expense is the advertising cost. It so happens, 
however, Mr. Dukes has discovered, that people who go to see poetic 
plays drink lots of wine. The bar at the Mercury pays for almost all of 
the advertising. Most London managers, in fact, rely upon the re- 
ceipts from theatre bars to pay a good share of the expense incident 
to keeping a show on the boards. “‘It really is too bad you don’t have 
bars in your theatres here,” Mr. Dukes remarked at this juncture. 
We could almost hear the chorus of assent roaring down Broadway.’ 

There are more good reasons why theatres in New York should 
have a license to serve refreshments and drinks than you could count 
on the fingers of two hands. Chief among them are these two: 

1. Cabarets, night-clubs, hotels — many of them with large floor 
shows — are permitted the privilege, and it is unfair to discriminate 
against the legitimate theatre. , 

2. A large part of New York’s theatre audience are commuters or 
New York City residents who live far away from the theatre. Transit 
is so uncertain that many people in every audience, in order to arrive 
on time, either have no dinner or are in the theatre from ten minutes 
to half an hour before the play begins, in either case dulling down in 
advance their response to what will happen when the curtain rises. 
Between the acts the small lobbies are crowded so tight with smokers 
that there is no chance for conversation and little opportunity for 
taking breath. The street in front of the theatre and the bar next door 
are, therefore, places of refuge from which, too often, the audience 
returns late and distinctly ill-tempered. Theatre restaurants would 
render a valuable social service, and the theatres in the most sophisti- 
cated city in the world are certainly entitled to have them. 

All of this would be of no more importance today than it was yes- 
terday except that the hope of new theatre-building (if the revised code 
is enacted) makes it desirable to remove, now, all discriminatory laws 
that might affect the progressive theatre owner or architect. 

The following amendment to the present law has been prepared for 
THEATRE ARTS as a workable suggestion by a lawyer who knows how 
such changes in law are effected. But there are so many difficulties in 
the matter of socializing and enforcing the present liquor laws that no 
amendment will be urged that does not meet the approval of the 
new Commissioner in its form and as to the time of its presentation 
to the State Legislature. In the meantime, readers of THEATRE ARTS 
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who are interested in securing such legislation might send in their 
names to the author of this article, at the magazine’s address, as spon- 
sors of the project. Here is the law as it stands, with the matter con- 
cerned in the amendments in italics: 


AN ACT TO AMEND CHAPTER 478 of the 
LAWS OF 1934, known as Chapter three-b 
of the Consolidated Laws relating to 
Alcoholic Beverages entitled ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGE CONTROL LAW. 

The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Article 1, section 3, defini- 
tions, of Chapter 478 of the laws of 1934 
known as Chapter three-b of the Consoli- 
dated Laws entitled, ‘An Act Relating to 
Alcoholic Beverages’ is hereby amended to 
include a further paragraph and a defini- 
tion of the word ‘Theatre’ and to read as 
follows: 

“39. “Theatre” shall mean and include 
any room, place or space used to exhibit to 
the Public for a legitimate show or per- 
formance any interlude, tragedy, comedy, 
opera, ballet, play, farce, minstrelsy or 
dancing, or any other entertainment of the 
stage, or any part or parts thereof, or any 
equestrian, circus or dramatic perform- 
ance.’ 

Section 2. Article 4, section 55, LICENSE 
TO SELL BEER AT RETAIL FOR CONSUMP- 
TION ON THE PREMISES, subdivision three 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

‘3. No such license shall be issued, 
however, to any person for any premises 
other than a hotel, club, vessel, car, 
theatre or such premises which are kept, 
used, maintained, advertised or held out 
to the public to be a place where food is 
prepared and served for consumption 
on the premises in such quantities as to 
satisfy the liquor authority that the sale 
of beer intended is incidental to and not 
the prime source of revenue from the 
operation of such premises. Such license 
may also include such suitable space 





outside of the licensed premises and ad- 
joining it as may be approved by the 
liquor authority.’ 

Section 3. Article 5, section 64, LICENSE 
TO SELL LIQUOR AT RETAIL FOR CON- 
SUMPTION ON THE PREMISES, and Section 
66, LICENSE FEES, are hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

S. 64. 

“5. No retail license under this section 
shall be granted except for such premises 
as are being conducted as a bona fide ho- 
tel, restaurant, club, railroad car, vessel 
or theatre.’ 

S. 66. 

‘8. The annual fee for a theatre shall 
be . . . dollars; provided, however, that 
where a theatre remains open only within 
the period commencing . . . and ending 

of any one year the liquor authority 
may, in its discretion, grant to the person 
owning or operating such theatre, license 
effective only for such period of time, for 
which a license fee shall be paid to be pro- 
rated for the period for which such license 
is effective, at the rate provided for in the 
city, town or village in which such theatre 
is located, except that no such license fee 
shall be less than one-third the regular 
annual license fee.’ 

Section 4. Article 8, section 106, PRo- 
VISIONS GOVERNING LICENSES TO SELL 
AT RETAIL FOR CONSUMPTION ON THE 
PREMISES: 

‘A theatre licensed to sell liquors and/or 
wines for on-premises consumption shall 
not be permitted to sell any liquors and/or 
wines, except and only to the patrons of 
the theatre and for a period of . . . prior 
to the opening and commencement of the 
show and for a period of ... of the 
ending and close of the performance.’ 














RUSSET MANTLE 


Lynn Riggs’ third play on Broadway (although a number of others have 
been presented outside New York) is one of the popular comedies of the 
season. Directed by Alexander Dean and designed by Donald Oenslager, 
Russet Mantle has a cast that fully capitalizes on the comedy. Margaret 
Douglass, once of the Dallas Little Theatre, is a ridiculously funny Louis 
ville matron who runs into more trouble than she anticipated or wanted 








Evelyn Varden and Jay Fassett). John Beal, at the end of the table, plays a 
wandering young poet w hose entrance into the Kincaid’s Santa Fe home is 
the signi il for the complications to start. 








during a visit to her sister and brother-in-law (well served in the persons of 
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LE FAISEUR 


Charles Dullin’s Atelier is once more among the successful Parisian theatres 
with a popular production of Le Faiseur, an adaptation of Balzac with music 
by Milhaud. Dullin is seen here with Sokoloff, a famous veteran of the Rus- 
sian, German and French theatres who is now a member of the Atelier. 

















Charles Dullin and the Atelier 
ERIC CROZIER 


N INTERESTING comparison may be made between the life of 
Charles Dullin and that of Moliére, for besides similarities in 
their methods of working, there are resemblances in character and 
temperament. I am not suggesting Dullin as a rival to the genius of 
Moliére, but in both men we find the same lifelong work for the 
theatre as actors and producers, interests and enthusiasms shared in 
common, and a courage in overcoming apparently insuperable dif- 
ficulties which suggests that neither could live for anything but the 
theatre. As Moliére was the friend of Racine, La Fontaine and Boileau, 
so Dullin has brought together in his work the talent of some of the 
finest contemporary writers, composers and artists. 

The actor who learned his job by the exacting process of trial and 
error before the public, and had to pay for his mistakes, is today being 
replaced by the young man with a good theoretical knowledge, but lit- 
tle practical experience. Dullin learned as Moliére did — with the 
public as judge. 

Those who have been lucky enough to watch Dullin rehearsing his 
company will realize more fully the truth of Moliére’s portrait of one 
of his own rehearsals in L’ Impromptu de Versailles. 1 have seen Dullin 
speaking to his actors like naughty children, begging them to wake up: 

“You’re flat! Flat! Unless you give me something bigger and 
stronger than that, it’s not theatre at all. You must be big in the 
theatre!’ 

We can almost hear Moliére behind this: 

‘It’s a queer business making ordinary people laugh.’ 

And although Moliére was fighting against the artificial ranting of 
the contemporary stage, while Dullin is trying to obtain something 
more virile and poetic than the weak naturalism of the present-day 
theatre, their aims are identical — the creation of a form of theatrical 
expression surpassing life, as all art must surpass nature, in the greater 
clearness and expressiveness of its formal representation. 
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The story of Dullin’s life is a curious one. His parents intended to 
send the last of their eighteen children to college, since he was too weak 
for manual work, but at the age of seventeen Charles Dullin had 
run away from home and was working as a draper’s apprentice in 
Lyons, where his spare time was spent in singing and reciting ballads 
in a cafe. In 1903, he arrived in Paris with a friend. They had exactly 
seventeen francs between them, and after a period of wretched pov- 
erty Dullin succeeded in getting work at a small suburban theatre. He 
fell ill in a few months and had to go back to the country, where he 
joined a traveling circus and menagerie. Here his job was to go into 
the cage with the woman lion-tamer, and recite verses while she 
danced. One evening a few years later, the manager of the Théatre 
des Arts heard him reciting in a cafe and offered him a job. Dullin 
accepted and had a great success as Smerdiakov in an adaptation of 
Dostoievsky’s novel The Brothers Karamazov made by Jacques Co- 
peau, who was at the time editor of the Nouvelle Reoue Frangaise and 
was planning to open a theatre of his own. 

The Boulevard theatres were anxious to engage Dullin after his 
success, but he preferred to stay with Copeau, and from this time on- 
wards the two men were to work together until the outbreak of the 
Great War. The meeting with Copeau was a significant event in Dul- 
lin’s career; in him he had found a producer of genius who was working 
for the same ideals as himself, fighting against the outworn conven- 
tions of the naturalistic theatre deriving from Antoine, and toward a 
theatre which should be in the great tradition of French drama but 
tempered by the romantic freedom of the English theatre. 

In 1917 Copeau was asked by the French Government to take a 
company of French actors to America, and Dullin was recalled from 
the company of dragoons in which he had enlisted to go with them. 
His acting will be remembered by those who were fortunate enough to 
see this season in New York in 1917—’18. When the company returned 
to France Dullin decided to leave them, and to set about realizing his 
great ambition of producing plays in a theatre of his own. 

It is natural that the preparations should resemble those of 
Copeau. Dullin gathered a company of young actors, who went away 
with him to the country to be trained, just as he had gone with Co- 
peau to prepare for the opening of the Vieux-Colombier. And as with 
Copeau again, it was a thorough training, including not only the 
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CHARLES DULLIN 


rehearsal of plays but also the training of mind and body, for which 
the quietness of a country village and freedom from the preoccupations 
of city life were essential. The first efforts of the company were tried 
out at nearby villages on market-day, with no scenery, no well-fitted 
theatres or lighting plants, but ‘une piéce, des acteurs, un tréteau’, and 
costumes made by the actors themselves from designs by Madame 
Dullin. After one or two private performances in Paris, the company 
built a platform and put into rehearsal a play by Regnard, in which 
written scenes alternated with /azzi and improvisations. 

Like Moliére, Dullin is a keen admirer of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
and his company had to learn the improvisation of speech and move- 
ment, an art which we have unfortunately neglected but which re- 
mains the most spontaneous and spirited form of acting. 

Since the opening of the Atelier in 1921, the company has had to 
fight against a lack of money coupled with public apathy. During that 
period, however, Dullin has given the plays of Pirandello, whom he 
introduced to Paris, Jean Cocteau, Marcel Achard and Jules Romains, 
the music of Honegger, Milhaud and Auric, and the decors of Picasso, 
Jean Victor Hugo and André Barsacq, to name only a few of his col- 
laborators. He has produced plays of all countries and periods, includ- 
ing adaptations of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Calderon, Goldoni and a host of others. One of these adaptations in 
particular — Ben Jonson’s Volpone, adapted by Stefan Zweig and 
Jules Romains — ran for three hundred and fifty performances, and 
Dullin had a great personal success as the vicious miser who loves to 
watch the suffering and degradation of others, and is finally reduced to 
their state himself through the miscarriage of his schemes. 


And Dullin today? He believes as strongly as ever in the future of 
the theatre, and has little time for those who do not share his en- 
thusiasm. The Atelier stands under the shadow of Sacré Coeur in 
Montmartre, a small, drab building, decorated inside very simply, and 
with a proscenium of bare, polished wood. The stage is small but deep, 
and is framed by three conventional wings of plain wood on each side, 
and a ceiling of stretched canvas which can swing downwards to form 
a half-set. 

Dullin’s dressing-room is reached by climbing up a narrow stair- 
way from the scene-dock, and this was where I first met him. He was 
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standing in his underclothes dressing for the evening show — a wiz- 
ened, hunchbacked little man, with a shock of graying hair, a red 
face and keen eyes. He talked pessimistically of the coming season, 
for the political crisis in France, and the international situation, are 
affecting the theatre adversely in a way which seems strange to those 
accustomed to English audiences. Dullin says that he had eight francs 
in his pocket when he first came to Paris, but now he owes thousands. 
He cannot afford good salaries and his company is composed chiefly 
of young students. When he came down to the green room later in the 
evening, dressed in a bright blue dressing gown and nightcap, and 
with a thin, straggling beard, each of the company came up in turn 
to shake hands, and the same ceremony is repeated at the beginning of 
every rehearsal. However often the actors may be stopped to go back 
over a scene — and Dullin is an exacting person to work for — there is 
never that feeling of irritation which most companies show, and it 
says much for his personality that his company changed very little 
during the horribly difficult years from 1921 to 1930. 

The early part of the present season at the Atelier saw nothing of 
unusual interest, certainly no rival to the previous successes of Vo/- 
pone, Voulez-Vous Fouer avec Méa and Les Oiseaux, and the Atelier 
seemed perilously near to closing its doors. But, as is the way in the 
theatre, the Atelier’s latest play has made true again Dullin’s state- 
ment that ‘/e thédtre n’est pas un lieu de recueillement, mais de féerie. 
Que ce soit par lexcitation au rire ou aux larmes, ou par une grande 
exaltation intérieure, il doit nous arracher @ notre vie quotidienne.’ The 
production is Le Faiseur, rewritten from Balzac’s Mercadet, with 
music by Darius Milhaud. In it Dullin, who plays the part of the 
Stock Exchange gambler, Mercadet, makes ingenious use of wood 
screens, for the front scenes, that shoot up from traps at proscenium 
level to form a conventional background for the actors. Le Faiseur is a 
great success, with a run predicted and with only one bad press notice 
— from the veteran Antoine who refers to the great use of musical 
accompaniment as a circus trick that ruins a masterpiece. The Atelier, 
with Le Faiseur, seems safe, and one of the theatre’s finest craftsmen 
is assured to Paris for some time to come. 
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by JAMES REYNOLDS 


A Portfolio of Designs 


for Electr a 


As It Might Be Set and Cast in Ireland 





Sligo Rock: Castle of Agamemnon 









































HE great Greek tragedies have always seemed inextricably bound 
with the country of their origin, indigenous to the soil and charac- 
teristic of the people. Although Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides are 
played over the world, the dramas are thought of and produced in 
terms of classic Greece. Artists however sometimes make surprising 
transplantations. So James Reynolds returned from a trip to Ireland 
with a unique conception of Electra as it might appear if placed and 
cast in the country through which he had just traveled. Along the 
dramatic coast of Connemara and Galway he found his characters and 
in ancient Sligo Rock he saw the ideal setting for the castle of Aga- 
memnon. His designs offer a fresh approach to a great play. 
Reynolds says of these paintings (which he has dedicated to 
Blanche Yurka): ‘It is intensely inspiring to a painter, walking the 


_ roads of Galway, to see groups of country people in their everlasting 


journeys to and from the peat fields, their garments classically simple 
in line and material, dull-finished homespuns of their own weaving 


_ dyed in great copper tubs on their doorsteps with vegetable colorings 
| — deep emerald, the rich red of pigeon’s blood, a curious sulphur yel- 
| low, a startling flame color obtained from a tiny sac in a mollusk found 


along the rocky shores. The juxtaposition of these colors against the 
tortured, gray, cloudy sky and the dark green hills produces a pattern 
of color equalled only by the jeweled images of Byzantine Rimini. 

‘The colors are appropriate to the strange race that inhabits the 
region, and I have used no others. In Galway City, and in the little 
town of Claddagh lying close to its walls, the black and fiercely hand- 
some gypsy is in the majority, for the Spanish Armada was wrecked 
on the coast of Galway and gave to the country eight thousand 
Spaniards — from the lean, aristocratic Don to the gypsy gunner — 
many of whom eventually intermarried with Gaelic women. The 
product today is a race of sombre, imaginative, heroic people. 

‘It seemed to me,’ Reynolds concludes, ‘as I looked about me day 
after day, that the tragedies of ancient Greece were here quickened 
into life more fully than anywhere else in the world. The Electra hap- 
pened to be my choice, although it could as wel have been another: 
the Electra transposed into an Irish tragedy for these strong, brooding 
people — Clytemnestra out of a brothel — Agamemnon a farmer sell- 
ing his bull calves in the Galway markets — Aegisthus a vigorously 
animal young fisherman. . . . The Argive tragedy in Galway.’ 
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seein al 


Think of me as one true, ELECTRA 
Not one that lives. I have a sword made keen 


For this, and shall strike deep. . . . 


Not tears for the dead nor sighs, 
But worship and joy divine 
Shall win thee peace in thy sktes. 


a 

















PYLADES 


[ come not as in wrath against these walls 
And mine own people. One man righteously 
I have slain, who slew my father. It is 1, 
The wronged Orestes! 


Thou only, Pylades, of all that knew, 
Hast held Orestes of some worth, all through 
These vears of helplessness. 





Wi 


i i) 





O house that hath hated sore, AGAMEMNON’S CASTLE 
Behold thy peace at the last! 


James Reynolds created his designs for an Irish version of Electra against 
this background. It is the courty ard of the fortress on Sligo Rock in Galway, 
which became for the artist’s purposes the castle of Agamemnon. The quo- 
tation above, as well as those accompanying the other illustrations in the 
series, are taken from Gilbert Murray’s translation of E/ectra (Oxford). 











CLYTEMNESTRA 





God bringeth justice in his own slow tide. 
Aye, cruel is thy doom; but thy deeds done 
Evil, thou piteous woman, and on one 

Whose sleep was by thy side! 





me 














At 





Cruel wast thou in thine hour, AEGISTHUS 
Lord of a great king’s house, and like a tower 
Firm in thy beauty. 


Justice is mighty. Passing dark hath been 
His sin: and dark the payment of his sin. 











CHRYSOTHEMIS GATEKEEPER 









‘Gather ye, gather, O Argive folk, 
The King’s sign to see, 

The S12N of the blest of God, 
kor he that hath this, hath all!’ 


Some spirit hath turned our way, 
Victory visible... . 

TT. Te O lift this day 

Thine arms, thy voice, asa spell. ... 








WOMEN ATTENDANTS 

















MEN-AT-ARMS WARRIORS 





[ weep too, vea, l; 
Down on the mother’s heart the child hath trod! 
Sa a a On Apollo's head We lay 


Th F bloody doings of this da y. , 
° - - Ihy held ve not the deathly herd 


Of Kéres back from off this home? .. . 
There came but that which needs must come 
By ancient Fate... . 





THE FURIES 

















AGAMEMNON Who smote King Priam in the dust, and burned 
The storied streets of Ilion, and returned 
Above all conquerors, heaping tower and fane 
Of Argos high with spoils of Eastern slain. 
So in far lands he prospered; and at home 
His own wife trapped and slew him. . 























The Director Takes Command, II 


Max Reinhardt and Robert Sinclair 


MORTON EUSTIS 


Last month Part I in this series described the working methods 
of Guthrie McClintic and George Abbott; Part III, next month, 
will be devoted to ohn Murray Anderson and Harold Clurman. 

— Editor’s Note. 


Max Reinhardt 

EHEARSALS of The Eternal Road had just begun, and Reinhardt 
R was extremely busy. He does not speak English fluently so he 
asked, when he was first interviewed, if he might write his answers to 
the questions involved in analyzing his theory of direction. Two weeks 
later (near the deadline for this issue) Reinhardt summoned the re- 
porter to the theatre where rehearsals were taking place. Seated at the 
director’s desk in the darkened auditorium, facing the stage which a 
few moments earlier had been alive with processions of figures, the 
movement of dancers, the ring of voices raised in song, the German 
director declared that he had been unable to answer the questions 
satisfactorily. This was not because he had not taken time to study 
them. He had, indeed, filled two entire notebooks, written in close 
German script, with observations based on these three questions alone: 
‘How does the director first visualize the play? . . . How does he 
actually begin to work? . . . How does he work with his actors?’ 
before he realized that his answers were too technical to be comprehen- 
sible to anyone save himself, and that answers to ten remaining ques- 
tions would make a fair-sized volume. He came, then, to the conclu- 
sion that it was impossible to give an intelligent appraisal of his 


theories in a few words. . . . The whole problem was such an intri- 
cate one. . . . He had devoted a lifetime of work to it. . . . There 
was so much to say. . . . He was very sorry... . 


At this zero hour, the press-agent came to the rescue. Perhaps, he 
said, Reinhardt would answer a few questions briefly. The director 
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molded into his own conception of the roles. And one may easily be 
impressed, as Variety’s correspondent was, with the fact that ‘Rein- 
hardt, Directing Road, Is Show by Himself.’ 

Reinhardt, during this period, plays every role. Now he is on the 
stage, showing one actor how he should play a bit, speaking the lines 
with a remarkably resonant and flexible voice, using his hands, his 
extraordinarily pliable body, every tool at an actor’s command, to put 
across his idea; now he is in the orchestra, chanting with the singers, 
calling out the actors’ speeches in unison with them, pointing up the 
sound here with highly expressive gestures, toning it down there. He 
seems to be everywhere at the same time. Even when a leg of the 
grand piano fell through the stage floor, Reinhardt was sitting on the 
piano stool. He tells the actors everything. He stops the scene, re- 
enacts it, playing every role himself, setting the movement, the pace. 
Tempo is ‘born with him’, he says, as soon as he reads the play. While 
he is standing in the auditorium, talking to an assistant director, sud- 
denly he laughs aloud, both hands raised dramatically on high, his 
voice ringing above the tumult on the stage, to show an actor how to 
laugh in the right way. Then he continues talking to the assistant as if 
there had been no interruption. The laugh bit is repeated again. Rein- 
hardt listens. Once more the scene is played. This time Reinhardt is 
on the stage. He stands beside the actor. He laughs with him, exaggerat- 
ing the tone, over-emphasizing the gestures, seeming almost to force 
the actor by sheer hypnotic power to achieve the desired pitch and 
intensity of inflection and movement. Then the scene is played over 
again. Reinhardt watches. This time he is pleased. He smiles. And im- 
mediately he is somewhere else, consulting with the choreographer, 
acting again, directing the ensemble, watching, always watching every 
detail, and making monosyllabic remarks in German to the assistant 
who follows him constantly, notebook in hand. As a virtuoso exhibit 
of one man’s range of talents, if nothing else, it is a remarkable 
performance. 

Walking in on rehearsals two weeks later, one is instantly struck 
by the fact that Reinhardt’s ‘performance’ is no longer the dominant 
one. The actors have now ‘stolen the show’. The director sits quietly 
in the gloom of the auditorium, surrounded by his assistants, watch- 
ing the scene unfold. Occasionally he halts the action to make a cor- 
rection, but in the main he lets the play flow along smoothly and con- 
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THE DIRECTOR TAKES COMMAND, II 


tents himself with whispered remarks to his assistant. Once the act, or 
scene, is concluded, however, the director immediately dispels any 
impression he may have given that he is no longer chief regisseur. He 
seats his actors in a semi-circle on the stage and (from the notes read 
out by his assistant) proceeds to go through the entire scene, telling 
each actor just where an inflection, a gesture, a movement was wrong, 
where it was right; what must be done, and how to do it, the next 
time. The symposium concluded, rehearsals begin again. 

Even after viewing the infinitely more subdued performance 
Reinhardt gives in the third week of rehearsals, it is still not easy to 
dismiss the feeling that he ‘gets the most out of his collaborators’ by 
putting the most of himself into them, whether from ideas charted in 
the Regie Buch or from inspirations of the moment — until one talks 
to Reinhardt or to one of his ‘collaborators’. That a Reinhardt pro- 
duction bears a stamp that is, essentially, Reinhardt’s own, no one 
can deny. But that Reinhardt is as complete a dictator as he gives the 
appearance of being in rehearsal, that he never lets his actors have a 
free hand but is constantly molding them into a set Reinhardt pat- 
tern, is something he denies. More, perhaps, than any director living, 
Reinhardt does hold all the strings of a production in his own hands. 
But he does not, he insists, “superimpose his talents’ on those of the 
actor, or ruthlessly force the actor into a fixed groove. 

In casting, for instance, he feels that it is infinitely more important 
to get a powerful personality to fill a role rather than an actor, who, 
photographically, seems perfectly suited to the part. He is convinced 
that an actor can always ‘play himself’ best of all. But a great many 
actors, he says, never know themselves, or realize their capabilities. As 
a result, one of the director’s most difficult problems is to make the 
actor find himself. Reinhardt, during the first days of rehearsals, is al- 
ways listening to catch the moment when the actor really is himself. 
Usually, he says, the actor is afraid. When Reinhardt finally de- 
termines that he has discovered the ‘genuine personality of the actor’, 
he then lets him develop that personality in relation to the role he is 
playing. Naturally, he does not give him an entirely free hand. No 
director ever can let any actor do just as he wills. But he does, he de- 
clares, encourage the actor to create something of his own inspiration. 
And the greater the artist, the greater his creation will be. 

In the final analysis, Reinhardt says, no matter what phase of 
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direction one is discussing, one must never lose sight of the fact that 
the director — like the conductor of a symphony orchestra — is only 
a person who interprets, through the medium of other people, what 
someone else has written. Before Reinhardt produces a play, he de- 
mands that there be an ‘inner relationship’ between the drama and 
his own feeling toward it. He will never direct a play in which he does 
not feel that relationship. As director he, of course, adds something to 
it. ‘Any reproduction of a work of art — even a work of pure genius 
like Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” — requires creation on the part 
of the person who interprets it to the world.’ But the director must al- 
ways create within the limits prescribed by the play. 
Robert Sinclair 

o know Robert Sinclair’s answer to the question, ‘Have you any 

Theory of Direction which motivates your approach to the prob- 
lem of directing a play?’, it seems, at first, only necessary to para- 
phrase Guthrie McClintic’s remarks on the same subject. Sinclair, like 
McClintic, has a profound distrust of the erudite theory, of the stereo- 
typed rule, of the director who allows his actions to be governed by a 
routine hypothesis. Each play presents a new problem; each new 
problem must be attacked with all the imagination and common sense 
at the director’s command. To suggest that any director can interpret 
such antithetical plays as Pride and Prejudice and The Postman Al- 
ways Rings Twice (two of Sinclair’s assignments this year) by the same 
magic formula of direction — no matter how flexible the formula 
may be — is nonsense, pure and simple. 

Nor is a mutual dislike of the neatly pigeon-holed theory the only 
thing Sinclair and McClintic have in common. Their method of con- 
ducting rehearsals — in so far as the actual daily routine is concerned 
— is much the same: their viewpoints on many of the elements in- 
volved in staging a play are closely allied. And yet their actual ap- 
proach to the problem is so different that each ‘theory of direction’ 
(using the phrase in its general sense) is entirely individual. 

McClintic, when he takes a play in hand, ‘sees’ it immediately 
with a painter’s eye — in‘terms of color, form and design; Sinclair 
views it with the vision of a man of letters — in terms of plot develop- 
ment and characterization. His first concern as director, he says, is 
with ‘the play as a play’. He does not at once visualize the drama as 
a produced play, as McClintic does. Instinctively, perhaps, a certain 
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‘MAX REINHARDT, directing The Eternal Road, is a show by himself’, 
says Variety. When the mammoth production relights the old Manhattan 
Opera House this fall, these shots will stand as a record of Reinhardt’s 
style of direction: with his Regie Buch, surrounded by such collaborators as 
Mendelsohn, his assistant: Kurt Weill, who composed the music for the 


spectacle; Franz Werfel, author; and Helene Thimig, a leading player. 
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scene will focus itself in his mind through some piece of essential stage 
business. But, in general, he tries first to divorce the play from the 
theatre, to ‘clarify the story, as a story, the people, as people’. 

Like McClintic, he believes emphatically that the director must al- 
ways keep the right perspective and never let a host of technicalities 
cloud the main issue. ‘The play itself’, he says, ‘is more important 
than any of its parts,’ and by concentrating his attention, at the be- 
ginning, on the play “as literature rather than theatre’ he can most 
easily discover the ‘central line’ (McClintic, finding it in another way, 
calls it ‘the higher quality’) to which, later on, ‘all the other lines and 
patterns will have to be fused.’ 

Sinclair, accordingly, has ‘several sessions with the author’ before 
he thinks, ‘except in a vague way’, of any details of production. The 
first essential is to make sure that he understands exactly what the 
author means, that he ‘sees the play in the same manner as the 
author’. Then, acting as a technical ‘literary critic’ of the script, he 
makes suggestions as to story and character development. He works 
with the author to clarify the motivation, to point and sharpen it, to 
put the climaxes ‘in the right spot’, to see that they are ‘properly led 
up to and away from’; to do everything, in short, that can be done at 
this stage of the game to make the script a sound piece of dramatic 
construction. 

‘Most authors’, Sinclair says, ‘visualize character instead of action 
and movement on the stage.’ As a result, they all too often ‘fail to 
write in lines to cover certain essential movements — entrances, exits 
and the like.’ So Sinclair goes over the script again with the author. 
By now, he has determined the ‘central line’. Beginning to visualize 
the general movement and tempo, he assumes the role of stage director 
as well as that of literary analyst. He focuses his attention, ‘still on the 
script’, on matters relating strictly to the production of the play. 

At this point he may see, to take a mythical illustration, that the 
first four scenes need to be rewritten. At present they are written in 
such a way that they must all be ‘played slowly’. They read well. As 
individual scenes, they probably would play well. But a first act com- 
posed of four ‘down’ scenes is going to make the audience restless. 
Something, somewhere, must be ‘spotted’ to accelerate the pace. 
Also the director must concern himself here with the problem of how 
to use to the best advantage the tricks in his own grab bag, to decide 
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how, for instance, he can make an important expository scene ‘roll 
along’ so smoothly that the audience will not be aware that it is listen- 
ing to exposition. This brings him to the subject of tempo, ‘a pattern 
of timing’ for the play. 

In a George Kaufman play, Sinclair says, ‘the tempo is clearly 
written in the play itself, almost as if it were charted with signs.’ But 
this is true of very few other modern plays. The director, in con- 
sequence, must himself decide on the right vempo as well as on the 
technical method by which it can be established. Sinclair usually 
makes a chart — almost like a musical graph — of the tempo he 
thinks should run through each scene and through the whole play, 
showing where it must be built up, where it must drop. The chart, of 
course, is subject to change, but it usually sets the basis of the play’s 
tempo and it often helps to show up weaknesses in the script. For the 
final timing, as it is set in production, he must wait until rehearsals. 

The script having been molded into the best form the author and 
director can devise, Sinclair next works out roughly the centres of 
action, the playing spaces he will need, and then he calls in the de- 
signer. Usually he has ‘a vague notion of what the set should look 
like’, whether the scenery will be painted in bright or sombre colors, 
but he has not (as McClintic has at this stage) a vivid mental picture 
of the settings and costumes. He talks over the production at great 
length with the designer and they work out the sets together ‘as far as 
the broad aspects are concerned’. The designer, on his own, then 
makes ‘the actual visualization’. 

While the designer is at work, Sinclair begins to map out the 
‘general business and mechanics of the action’. All this is subject to 
change later on (‘it usually is changed several times’) but even before 
he starts casting he has a picture of the movement of the play. He 
has already, he says, done some ‘vague casting’ in his mind, ‘in terms 
of Hayes, Cornell, Lunt and Fontanne’. He has mentally picked an 
ideal cast in an attempt to build up his idea of the quality each role 
contains. Now he tries ‘to work down this picture to reasonable cast- 
ing possibilities’. By the time he has finished engaging his actors, he 
has ground plans of the set, drawn to scale, with the exact position of 
all the props marked on them, and on these he works out a detailed 
survey of stage business. Then the show ‘goes into rehearsals’. 

Like McClintic, Sinclair first puts the cast through a reading 
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period. The length of this session varies with each play. In Dodsworth 
he had the cast reading for five or six days. In The Postman he ‘stood 
up’ the players almost immediately. By the end of a week, he tries to 
have the parts learned, and the next three weeks are devoted to what 
he calls ‘harmonization’. The play is run through as a whole, usually 
two weeks after rehearsals have begun. And the last week is given over 
to a series of actual performances in the set. 

He believes strongly in letting the actor ‘think things out on his 
own as much as possible’; he makes no attempt to intrude his own 
personality on the player and gives him as much freedom as he can; 
he feels it essential for the director always to have ‘a critical viewpoint 
on the play, the production and everything connected with it’. The 
visual element he calls ‘one of the director’s prime headaches’. It is 
obvious, he says, that the director cannot play his big scene left-stage 
rear, where one quarter of the house cannot see the actors. This 
automatically reduces the playing areas on the stage and tends to 
push all big scenes into centre-stage, or into areas where all the 
audience can see, thus cutting down the scope of possible movement. 
There is still another kind of sight-line the director must consider. If, 
for example, a character on one side of the stage carries on a conversa- 
tion with a character at the other side, the person sitting in the second 
row centre must swing his head backwards and forwards to follow 
them and, usually, he misses the beginning of each person’s speech. 
The man in the rear of the house, however, can focus on the entire 
stage at once and so can follow such conversation withoutstrain. The 
director, in consequence, is forced to compromise, for he cannot ‘spot 
his scenes’ in such a way that ‘the entire first five rows of the house 
will suffer from stiff necks before the first act is finished.’ And yet the 
director must instil enough movement, or illusion of movement, into 
the play to keep it from being static. 

No ‘magic formula’ can teach the director how to do all this, any 
more than it can teach him how to direct a play. What is required of 
the director, Sinclair feels, is to ‘make every line, every gesture, every 
movement in the play have a meaning of its own, which bears a 
definite relationship to the general attack and mood of the play.’ 
How he accomplishes this task, in the final analysis, is ‘up to him’. 








The Elizabethan Theatre 


Reconstruction After the Manner of Cuvier 


LOUIS JOUVET 


I’ THOSE moments so rare in our day, when it is given to us to think 
patiently and freely, I reread the Elizabethan theatre, with the 
feeling of warming myself at a great fire now almost entirely reduced 
to embers. 

If this theatre is actually to be regarded as the highest expression 
of European drama, it is not through its verbal image alone that it can 
be so considered, but in its entirety of ‘thing played’. The dramas 
whose silent echo time has preserved for us in printed books were not 
made for such interment. Only in the?r original space, of which time 
has deprived them, can they again issue forth completely, send out 
again their own real resonance. 


For a work of the theatre to be thoroughly understood, it must be re- 
placed in its own epoch, its method and its style. 

But more than the playing of the actors, than the mass and spirit 
of the audience, it is important for the man who wants to revive it to 
evoke the area where its creative form was crystallized, where the 
currents from those two opposite poles, the stage and the auditorium, 
contended for recognition, flowed out toward each other, instinctively 
seeking the pattern that best served their fusion. 


Never, either before or after Shakespeare, has the theatre building 
known an arrangement so alive as his. 

More than that, there has never been an arrangement so favorable 
to liberty of movement, to the dignity of theatre conventions, to the 
participation of the public in the action. 

Descended from the Greek hemicycle, the Elizabethan form exag- 
gerated its essential element; the proscenium, around which the audi- 
torium was disposed within the limits of a geometric pattern, that per- 
fect cell of Epidaurus, is crystallized in the Globe Theatre in an 
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THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


octagonal form, contracted on its flanks, offering to the audience a 
sharper front, a multiplied contact. 

For this marvelous instrument, forged for and by the most power- 
ful imagination that has ever existed, the Italian Renaissance sub- 
stituted a radically different tool. It turned the stage completely onto 
itself, pushing the proscenium back and, at the same time, reducing 
the playing area to a levelled surface. 

It is since that day that the actor has ceased to develop any gen- 
uine depth, presenting to the audience an action diminished in scope, 
with refinements induced by the exigencies of perspective to the detri- 
ment of dramatic illusion and with its most precious qualities lost. 


What reason can we find for this total relinquishment of an arrange- 
ment as consummate as that of the Elizabethan theatre? 

Recently we have seemed to wish for its return, but it is useless to 
attempt to revive it artificially. If Elizabethan architecture in the 
theatre is dead, it is for lack of nourishment. In that respect it obeys 
a law far above esthetic phenomena, the law requiring every living 
cell to secrete within itself the environment most favorable to its life, 
the organism essential to its proper functioning. It invites us to or- 
ganize dramatic forms like the facts of nature, and to create a sort of 
‘theatre biology’, for the purpose of clarifying the laws regulating them. 

In reviving a dramatic esthetic, the word can mislead us, but not 
the structure. That says strictly and completely what it has to say. 
That is why I sometimes dream, in imitation of Cuvier, that I may, 
some day, be able to study theatre art beginning with its architecture, 
to find again the Aeschylean function, thanks to the skeleton of 
Dionysus or of Epidaurus; that of Shakespeare from that vanished 
creature that was the Globe Theatre; that of Moliére in the Versailles 
where he was played — in brief, to raise up from a stone, as from a 
vertebra, the great living body of a past mystery. 





The Fortune Theatre. 
A reconstruction drawn 


by G. P. Fauconnet. 


























Prefaces: Parentheses: Poetry 


Paths of Glory—Paradise Lost—If This Be Treason— 
Pride and Prejudice—Winterset-—First Lady— 
Boy Meets Girl— Murder in the Cathedral 
—The Dog Beneath the Skin 


EDWARD REED 


HAKESPEARE, So opinion has it, was such a competent dramatist 
S and canny theatre man that he was able to omit formal stage 
directions in his plays, and to place any necessary instructions to his 
actors or directions for scenery unobtrusively within the context of 
his speeches. So, we may infer, Juliet weeps, since her mother says, 
“Wilt thou wash him from the grave with tears?’; the duel between 
Hamlet and Laertes is given its start when the King says, ‘Give them 
the foils, young Osric’; a servant puts armor on Macbeth clumsily, 
because Macbeth breaks off a speech more than once to cry exasper- 
atedly, “Come, sir, despatch’, ‘Pull ’t off, I say’; a scene in Much Ado 
About Nothing is laid in an orchard, since Benedick instructs a servant 
to bring a book ‘hither to me in the orchard’; a roistering scene be- 
tween Sir Toby Belch and his friend Aguecheek takes place in the wee 
small hours, since Malvolio berates them with ‘gabbling like tinkers at 
this time of night’ and keeping good people awake. 

Examples multiply in Shakespeare; they find counterparts today, 
when we have no Shakespeares but do have dramatists who add to 
their command of ordinary playwriting technique a familiarity with 
the problems of actor, designer and director, and who are able to in- 
clude hints to their co-workers within the framework of the play and 
not superimposed on it. 

Thus, among a group of recently published plays, there is not more 
than one with a large amount of those italicized passages that the 
well-trained reader usually skips blithely: They embrace passionately; 
He lays his hand on her head; She sits upstage right; He stares with fixed 
gaze. A generation ago behests of this type were usual, almost inevi- 
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table. Each act would start with a lengthy description of the scene, 
something like the one that Eugene Walter provided for the first act of 
The Easiest Way back in 1908: 


The scene is that of the summer country ranch house of MRS. WILLIAMS, 
a friend of LAURA MURDOCK’S and a prominent society woman of 
Denver, perched on the side of Ute Pass, near Colorado Springs. The 
house is one of unusual pretentiousness. . . . At the left of stage the 
house rises in the form of a turret, built of rough stone of a brown hue, 
two stories high, and projecting a quarter of the way out on the stage. 
The door leads to a small elliptical terrace built of stone, with heavy 
benches of Greek design . . . over the top of one part of this terrace is 
suspended a canopy made from a Navajo blanket. . . . The stage must 
be cut here so that the entrance of JOHN can give the illusion that he is 
coming up a sharp declivity. . . . There are chairs at right and left, 
and a small table . . . trailing vines around the balustrade . . . the 
whole setting must convey the idea of quiet wealth . . . over in the dis- 
tance . . . one can see the rolling foothills and lofty peaks of the Rockies 
with Pike’s Peak . . . snow-capped and colossal. It is late in the after- 
noon... the quick twilight . . . becomes later pitchblack. . . . The 
cyclorama . . . must give the perspective of greater distance, and be so 
painted that the various tints of twilight may be shown . . . AT RISE: 
LAURA MURDOCK ?5 seen upstage R., etc. 


And so on and on and on, with the usual prelude running to a page and 
a half (or more) of italics. For The Easiest Way Walter also provided sev- 
eral pages of comment on his characters before the text of the play; if 
most other playwrights of the time did not go to such extremes, they all 
gave an exhaustive account, as each character appeared, of his ap- 
pearance, background, relationship to the others, and reason for being 
there at that particular moment. Added to this superabundance of 
exposition would be parenthetical remarks scattered among the 
speeches on how and where the actor should say a given line. 

The playwright worked hard in those days to assure complete 
understanding on the part of his actors and his audience. But actually 
it was a lazy method; if it demonstrated a superficial knowledge of the 
stage and an infinite capacity for taking pains, it also betrayed a 
pedestrian approach to a task that has always called for inspiration. 

The evolution of the playwright’s approach has today reached a 
technique that reverts, contrarily, in more ways than one to Shake- 
speare. First of all, the modern playwright sets his stage simply: while 
Shakespeare offered no elaborate scenic effects simply because in his 
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day they were not used, the contemporaneous dramatist hopes that 
his lines and character delineation will, by themselves, suggest the 
appropriate surroundings. Thus Sidney Howard’s description of the 
first scene for Paths of Glory'is merely: ‘The Café du Carrefour is a 
modest establishment at a crossroads in the army zone in France.’ And 
Clifford Odets, in raising the curtain on Paradise Lost *, offers nothing 
more than: ‘dn American city; the Gordon home.’ The authors of If 
This Be Treason* say only: ‘The White House, Duncan's Rooms’; or 
“The White House, a small room off the reception room’. 

Secondly, when today’s playwright ‘parenthesizes’ within his 
speeches, he is much more often arguing his thesis, commenting on the 
action, than directing his actors. However, before proof of this arbi- 
trary statement is demanded, let us set the contrast by quoting from 
the one example among the new plays of the way dramatists used to 
write. It is a drama that takes us back to the nineteenth century in its 
atmosphere as well as in its usé of parenthetical remarks, but Helen 
Jerome’s dramatization of Pride and Prejudice*is one of the rare 
modern plays where this outmoded technique is admissible, for Miss 
Jerome had the difficult task of preserving in this alien day the es- 
sence of Jane Austen’s unique quality. She must provide an actable, 
modern script, as well as satisfy the Jane Austen lovers; she must be 
certain that her actors remain not only within a nineteenth century 
frame but within the nineteenth century frame that Jane Austen her- 
self established. It was a perilous undertaking and Miss Jerome found 
what seems to be the one correct method of accomplishing it. This is 
her Act I, Scene 1, prologue: 

scENE: The living room at Longbourn. A large, deep, comfortable 

room, shabby and used. The fireplace down right is crackling with logs, 

with an overhanging mantel above it and a large family portrait of a man 
with side whiskers adorning the space over it. . . . In front of fireplace 
stands a small bench, and near it a comfortable sofa, facing the audience. 

In the right wall above the fireplace is a door leading to MR. BENNET'S 

study. In the upstage wall, centre, large double doors lead to the main 

hall. . . . In the upstage left corner, coloured French windows open on 





' Paths of Glory, adapted by Sidney Howard from the novel by Humphrey Cobb. With a Fore- 
word for College Theatres by Sidney Howard. (Samuel French: $.75) * Paradise Lost, 
by Clifford Odets. (Random House: $2.) * If This Be Treason, by John Haynes Holmes 
and Reginald Lawrence. (Macmillan: $1.75.) ‘ Pride and Prejudice, A Sentimental 
Comedy, dramatized by Helen Jerome from Jane Austen’s novel. (Doubleday, Doran: $1.75.) 
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the conservatory. . . . In a corner down left is another fireplace .. . 
flanked by two large, comfortable chairs. Disposed about the room are 
various small tables . . . etc. 


Throughout the play Miss Jerome gives her actors, in parentheses, 
not only their movements and inflections but their emotions: ‘He dows 
to her with the sort of attention that would insult an intelligent person. It 
implies tolerance of stupidity combined with utter distaste of person- 
ality.” Or: “BENNET enters. Goes straight to his chair, opens paper, ad- 
justs his glasses, takes on that untouchable air native to men with this 
ritual, ignores MRS. BENNET and LYDIA ufterly, proceeds to bury himself. 
MRS. BENNET /ooks across at LYDIA significantly, indicating the necessity 
of silence, and the danger of disturbing the male in the holy act. LYDIA 
pouts, goes to window, looks out at the chill landscape, turns with a bored 
expression, speaks in what she fondly believes is an undertone.’ 

These instructions recall ‘fondly’ a past era, for the day is gone 
when the dramatist is allowed to do as much of the actors’ work for 
them as Miss Jerome does here. But take away the visual enjoyment 
of Adrianne Allen’s spurning of Colin Keith-Johnston, or Lucile Wat- 
son’s nagging of Harold Scott; set those conversations coldly in print 
unaided by the author’s parentheses; and you would certainly not have 
Jane Austen, for the dialogue of Pride and Prejudice as a novel is 
hardly the most important factor in its success. But preserve the old- 
fashioned quality by many judicious instructions and suggestions, 
and you — the reader — are afforded rich entertainment. 

That this technique is rare today is evidenced by any of the other 
plays now at hand. Take Boy Meets Girl’. The joyous satire that 
motivates the play is reflected in the stage directions, for the Spe- 
wacks, while they provide enough of the usual ‘Crosses to couch’, ‘ Picks 
up phone’, ‘Looks intently’, also use their parentheses to comment, to 
give the reader a heightened interest, not to give the actor detailed 
directions. As the eccentric Hollywood writers, who are the leading 
characters, exit, the Spewacks say: ‘Our writers have vanished. They 
love to vanish from story conferences.’ Instead of a long description, this 
is how they announce the first appearance of one of their important 
people: ‘Young actor enters in the resplendent uniform of the Coldstream 
Guards. His name is Rodney. Both uniform and actor explain themselves 





* Boy Meets Girl, by Bella and Samuel Spewack. This volume also includes Spring Song. 
(Random House: $2.) 
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as the play proceeds.’ And this shrewd and delightful bit is much more a 
personalized commentary by a pair of keen-witted authors than an 
actual description: ‘S/ade is one of those who glues himself to a piano. 
He’s all pasted together now, and his fingers fly. Green sings with all the 
fervid sincerity of Georgie Fessel with a cold.’ 

Or glance at First Lady * for authors who make their own com- 
ments in the midst of laconic instructions: ‘From his brief-case he 
brings the preliminary draft— a manuscript just a little shorter than 
“* Anthony Adverse”. Or: ‘As though waiting for just this dangerous mo- 
ment, which indeed she has been, sopuy enters. She pulls up a chair and 
sits quietly down. The watchdog.’ 

Paths of Glory, an ideal opportunity for author’s observations that 
Sidney Howard seizes but does not abuse, has one outstanding ex- 
ample of the modern playwriting approach. At the end of the play 
Langlois is about to exit for his unjust execution, guarded by Jonnart, 
the typical regular-army officer who has regarded this butchery of the 
innocent as pretty much in the line of military duty. Mr. Howard’s 
parenthetical italics are: ‘He [Langlois] has stripped off his tunic in a 
kind of panic. JONNART takes it . . . and suddenly sees the decorations: 
the Croix de Guerre with palm and the Médaille Militaire. Looking at 
them, holding them, so, his own universe topples about him. He looks up 
in a mute agony of question.’ 

This new use of the parenthetical italics represents an outlet for 
the playwright who wishes to philosophize but does not want to bur- 
den the play itself with undue exposition or commentary. But the 
modern dramatist has found still another method. The art of preface 
writing, taking on its present character more or less with Shaw, has 
enlivened many volumes of plays within the last decades, but it has 
only lately become almost a custom. Although a tradition for cen- 
turies, it is vastly different from the prologues of our forebears. 
Shakespeare, for example, was wont to write something like this: 

The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: whereof this 

pamphlet without beginning is but superfluous Moity. The warrant 

I have of your Honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutord 


Lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours, 
what I have to doe is yours, being part of all have... . 


Sidney Howard’s foreword to Paths of Glory is in this style: 
* First Lady, by Katharine Dayton and George S. Kaufman. (Random House: $2.) 
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Let us not be deluded about the road to world peace. It is stony and 

may well prove yet a thousand years long. All we can do is to put up 

our billboards of protest. This play was made to be another billboard. 
Shakespeare humbly hoped that a Hamlet might shine in the favor of 
his dear patron. Mr. Howard, the playwright of the 1930’s, discusses 
the genesis, the meaning, the goal, of his play. In the same manner 
John Haynes Holmes writes an introduction to If This Be Treason, 
where at once the play’s thesis is definitely stated: 

the simple proposition that if the people of any two countries in- 

volved in a war crisis were only given by their governments the same 

opportunity to serve the interests of peace that they are invariably 

given to serve the interests of war, peace and not war would come. 
The preface continues as an apologia, detailing the many precedents 
for the play’s main situation and finally citing a precedent for its 
denouement. This is the dramatist arguing for the value and veracity 
of his material, answering potential critics, persuading the incredulous. 

An incidental type of introduction, of little moment but of wide- 
spread use, is the one written by a person not the author. Thus, 
Paradise Lost is introduced by Harold Clurman, its director, who calls 
it ‘one of the six or seven really important contemporary American 
plays’; and Boy Meets Girl has George Abbott writing engagingly and 
enthusiastically of this comedy that he produced and staged. 

The preface of which Shaw has been the leading exponent finds a 
good current example in Maxwell Anderson’s words introducing 
Winterset’, where the play acts as a springboard for a discourse in 
general terms on a general subject. With Shaw, the theme of the pref- 
ace might or might not have arisen from the plays he was introducing. 
In Anderson’s case, Winterset is first discussed as a poetic experiment 
to allow the writer to progress toward the less specific subject of 
poetry in the theatre: 

One who thinks as much of his fame as of his job will often hope the 

public is ready for a theme only because he wishes to treat it — or 

ready for a dramatic method only because he wishes to employ it. 


I may have been somewhat guilty of this last misapprehension in 
Winterset... . 


The preface, a brilliant example of the art, then branches out to sup- 
port its title: “A Prelude to Poetry in the Theatre’. Believing ‘with 
" Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson. (Anderson House; distributed by Dodd, Mead: $2.50.) 
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Goethe that dramatic poetry is man’s greatest achievement on his 
earth so far’, Anderson foresees the time when poetry will — as it 


must — regain its proper place: 


An age of reason will be followed once more by an age of faith in 
things unseen. . . . What faith men will then have, when they have 
lost their certainty of salvation through laboratory work, I don’t 
know, having myself only a faith that men will have a faith. But that 
it will involve a desire for poetry after our starvation diet of prose 
I have no doubt. Men . . . are still alone and frightened, holding 
their chance tenure of life in utter isolation in this desolate region of 
revolving fires... 


The theatre needs poetry, and the true dramatist must force and 


nurture that need: 


It is incumbent on the dramatist to be a poet, and incumbent on the 
poet to be prophet, dreamer and interpreter of the racial dream. . . . 
We shall not always be as we are — but what we are to become de- 
pends on what we dream and desire. The theatre, more than any 
other art, has the power to weld and determine what the race dreams 
into what the race will become. 








Five years ago, if Anderson had introduced his poetic play, Eliza- 


beth the Queen, with these stirring words, he would have been the pro- 
verbial voice.crying in the wilderness. Since then such poet-dramatists 
as Paul Green, T. S. Eliot, Archibald MacLeish have helped in re- 
educating us to accept the modern theatre poet as we take for granted 
Shakespeare and his fellows; and among the new plays are three, 
poetic in language and in intent, which further that re-education. 


Winterset is a play that stands alone; it does not need its preface, al- 


though it is welcome; nor does it require — or use — elaborate stage 
directions. Such lines as these ask for no embellishment to convey 


their luminous, tragic beauty: 





Will you tell me how a man’s 

to live, and face his life, if he can’t believe 
that truth’s like a fire, 

and will burn through and be seen 

though it takes all the years there are? 


in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a masterless night, and in my blood 
no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 
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yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 

in distance, which is higher than I am 

and makes me emperor of the endless dark 

even in seeking! .. . 
Certainly Anderson is entitled, with this play, to a place in that 
theatre which, with the early Bernard Shaw, he calls ‘a cathedral of 
the spirit, devoted to the exaltation of men, and boasting an apostolic 
succession of inspired high priests which extends further into the past 
than the Christian line founded by St. Peter’. And certainly he opens 
wider the road back to the simplicity, the theatrical competency, the 
surging, compact poetry of Shakespeare. 

T. S. Eliot, still a hesitant dramatist in comparison to Anderson, 
is nevertheless a diligent student of dramatic technique as well as a 
poet. His second play, Murder in the Cathedral*, shows a theatrical 
power in speech and situation in which The Rock, with its lack of 
unity, was weak. And if only by its continued popularity in production 
at Ashley Dukes’ Mercury Theatre in London it shows, along with 
Winterset, the revival of public interest in the poetic drama. Murder 
in the Cathedral has writing of high character, with that distinctively 
Eliotian mixture of the beautiful and the homely: 

In the small circle of pain within the skull 

You still shall tramp and tread in one endless round 

Of thought, to justify your action to yourselves, 

Weaving a fiction which unravels as you weave, 

Pacing forever in the hell of make-believe 

Which never is belief: this is your fate on earth 

And we must think no further of you . 
It demonstrates, as all his work does, Eliot’s ability to state truths 
succinctly: 


The enmity that never knew friendship 
Can sooner know accord. 


The last temptation is the greatest treason: 

To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 
And, finally, it shows itself as belonging eminently to the new order of 
playwriting, for its setting is described merely as ‘The Archbishop's 
Hall’; it sets its locale immediately through the lines of the chorus: 





* Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot. (Harcourt, Brace: $1.25.) * The Dog Beneath 
the Skin, by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. (Random House: $1.50.) 
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Here let us stand, close by the cathedral. Here let us wait; 


and it limits its character descriptions to the speeches themselves, and 
does not allow them to overflow into parentheses. 

The third poetic drama, radically different, lends new strength, in 
its turn, to the cause of poetry in the theatre. W. H. Auden’s and 
Christopher Isherwood’s The Dog Beneath the Skin *, immensely enter- 
taining, is a satire cheerful and biting in turn. It sets its various scenes 
mostly by the device of choral interludes, but indicates surroundings 
also by actors’ speeches, as in this case: 

The trams are stopped, the streets are still, 

Black flags hang from each window-sill 

And the whole city is in mourning. . . . 


The Dog should be welcomed by the modern producer, for, in line with 
the new dispensation, it allows him freedom for his imagination by 
the conscious looseness of its structure and the variety of its lines and 
scenes. Such a passage as this is typical, although not all of them are 
sO caustic: 
Man divided always and restless always: afraid and unable to forgive: 
Unable to forgive his parents, or his first voluptuous rectal sins, 
Afraid of the clock, afraid of catching his neighbour’s cold, afraid of 
his own body, 
Desperately anxious about his health and his position: calling upon 
the Universe to justify his existence, 
Slovenly in posture and in thinking: the greater part of the will 
devoted 
To warding off pain from the water-logged areas, 
An isolated bundle of nerve and desire, suffering alone, 
Seeing others only in reference to himself: as a long-lost mother or 
as his ideal self at sixteen. 


In this fight for the propagation of poetry in the theatre, for sim- 
plified technique in playwriting, for a wise but not slavish return to 
the simplicities and theatricality of Shakespeare, a good text to take 
is the last line of The Dog Beneath the Skin. With Anderson, Eliot and 
Auden working in the poetic medium, with Howard, Kaufman, Odets 
pointing the way toward a redemption of intelligence, simplicity, 
aspiration in playwriting, the fulfillment of the sentiment seems possible: 

To each his need: from each his power. 
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Away from the eyes ot 


most Broadway critics, 
Albert Johnson has con- 
tributed some of his most 
creative theatre designs 
to the Radio City Music 
Hall. The scenes for a 
‘Black and White Show’ 
Ribbon Ballet, Street 
Scene and Paper Dolls 
Number) show John- 
son's characteristic versa- 
tility and ingenuity at 
their most active. 
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‘The Angles Show’ de- 
signed by Albert Johnson 
for the Radio City Music 
Hall allowed the artist 
more opportunity to ex- 
ercise his imagination 
than a good many Broad- 
way revues. ‘Triangles, 
Squares and Verticals are 
here represented in dis- 
tinctively different com- 
binations and effects. 
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The Tributary Theatre 
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ECENT events at the Dallas Little 
Theatre make a good starting-point 
for a search into that ever-present, many- 
sided, constantly disturbing problem of the 
theatre which goes under the name of ‘the 
road’. This mysterious road and what it 
means to the whole American theatre 
really divides itself, like all Gaul, into 
three major parts— plays, audiences, 
critics: What plays are offered to the 
theatres outside of New York, both pro- 
fessional and tributary, and of these, 
which do they—both audience and 
critics — accept? Who are the local dra- 
matic critics that make the country’s con- 
tact between the audience and the play? 
And, how reliable are their accounts of 
what actually happens? 

Generally speaking, the answer to the 
last question is not happy or helpful. 
Good critics flourish where there are good 
plays, good actors and good audiences — 
which is to say that the newspapers of the 
country developed and maintained very 
few first-rate dramatic critics during the 
last generation when the theatre itself had 
fallen into decay. Dallas, Texas, is one of 
the few places that has any good critics, 
and Dallas has several, among them, John 
Rosenfield, Jr., critic of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, in whose column we always 
find food for information and argument. 

The Dallas Little Theatre, under the 
direction of Charles Meredith, opened its 
1935-36 season with S. N. Behrman’s 
Rain From Heaven, a year ago Jane Cowl’s 
vehicle in New York. A little later the 
same theatre produced Clifford Odets’ 
Waiting for Lefty and Till the Day I Die. 
Of what a Dallas audience thinks of Rain 
From Heaven Mr. Rosenfield records his 


impression as follows (omitting what he 
says about the actors and the play’s story): 

‘A sixteenth season of the Dallas Little 
Theatre opened Monday night in regula- 
tion gala. The first production is a play by 
the gifted S. N. Behrman, which has 
happened twice before within the lustrum. 
The sitting room of Lady Wyngate’s 
manor in the suburbs of London was an 
architectural study in Charles Meredith’s 
best inspiration. The characters were nice 
people by the rule of Thackeray and 
Maple Avenue and the talk was witty and 
wise, and, if anything, wiser than usual. 

‘If reform is imperative in the reper- 
toire of our Little Theatre, Rain From 
Heaven is a play selection of diabolical 
shrewdness. Here is the swank atmosphere 
best beloved by our audiences, and here is 
conversation on weighty, pertinent mat- 
ters as demanded by our critics. It is just 
possible that Rain From Heaven is the 
rainbow bridge between Noel Coward and 
Clifford Odets (author of next month’s 
program) and richly deserved the univer- 
sal esteem given it Monday night. 

‘The peculiar strength of Rain From 
Heaven is the poignancy of the several 
plights. All are either the victims or po- 
tential victims of political dictatorships. 
None is starving; each has a henptedlile 
roof over his head. But the hurt to proud 
and sensitive spirits is as elemental as 
creature deprivations. The civilized man’s 
hope for tranquillity is in neither Com- 
munism nor Fascism — never in a to- 
talitarian state with a mere human in the 
seat of omnipotence. All this is talked out 
in the play, sometimes seriously, some- 
times lightly, but always brilliantly. . . . 

‘This is perfectly lucid, sometimes comi- 
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cal, never ponderous. Now and then it is 
something for the heart as well as the 
head. It is a fascinatingly able discussion 
tossed off by ingratiating people during 
their work, their play and a bit of sex 
intrigue... .’ 

From the suave method of Rain From 
Heaven to the rigors of Mr. Odets’ propa- 
ganda is a long road in dramatic writing, 
if not in dramatic material. What Mr. 
Rosenfield and Mr. Meredith, the play’s 
producers and the audience in Dallas 
think of New York’s favored young play- 
wright is on the record in this manner: 

‘Mr. Meredith, musing on his Com- 
munistic propaganda at the Little Theatre 
last week, vouchsafed the opinion that 
Till the Day I Die and Waiting for Lefty 
should be presented everywhere and un- 
derwritten by either the Liberty League 
or William Randolph Hearst. Nothing is 
so calculated to turn red to light pink as 
a dose of Odets propaganda. If what Odets 
has written is substantially true, a man 
will think thrice before joining the Com- 
munist Party and at least twice before 
signing up with a labor union. 

‘What does Communism bring a man, 
according to Till the Day I Die? He is 
opposed by the brutalities of fascism. He 
will be incarcerated, third-degreed, and 
maimed, poisoned by uniformed hoodlums 
without recourse to his inalienable rights 
under our fairly efficient bourgeois set-up. 

‘To make matters worse, the Com- 
munist is denied the applause and sym- 
pathy of the brotherhood he serves. Once 
trapped by Fascists, Mr. Meredith points 
out, the Communist is suspected im- 
mediately by his own party. ... The 
reward for Communistic agitation is a 
boot from the foe and a slap from a blood 
brother. Hitler reigns meantime. . . . 

‘Odets . . . can coin the phrase that 
zips. He can arrange the suspense that 
enthralls and excites. He can posit char- 
acters in arresting juxtaposition. In other 
words, he can devise an entertaining 
evening. 

‘His ideology, however, can be shot full 
of holes with the “BB” gun of horse 
sense. And this just about reaches the 
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constitution of a good play. To serve asa 
vicarious experience for assorted specta. 
tors a play must be as false to life as a 
cheesecloth moon rising over a canvas. 
and-scrim forest. It is not outside the 
— of a good play to provoke thought, 

ut it is sheer foolishness to accept for one 
minute the conclusions of the play. The 
Odets double bill rightfully turns our 
thoughts to the burning question of the 
Marxian tidal wave. But the plays are go 
good as theatre that they utterly defeat 
the propagandist purpose behind their 
composition. After Ti// the Day I Die and 
Waiting for Lefty we can mull for hours 
over the German situation or the problems 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
But we are not persuaded to anything 
save a payment of our 1936 poll tax and 
the right to vote for muddling but Demo- 
cratic New Deal as something that will 
probably save us from a Communist. 
Fascist terror... .’ 

What, then, does all of this say about 
the road? Are we right in assuming that 
Dallas enjoys about what the average 
New York audience enjoys, that it likes 
to see — as soon as possible — what New 
York sees, but does not take New York’s 
dramatic and political novelties too seri- 
ously? And that Dallas is — in all this— 
a typical road town? Or can we assume 
nothing except that Rosenfield thinks 
positively, writes clearly and well, and, 
obviously, has a substantial following in 
Dallas? If we could check up against this 
record what William McDermott of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and Richard 
Davis of the Milwaukee Yourna/, and half 
a dozen other good men in the field say 
about the situation in their bailiwicks, we 
might in the end learn a good deal about 
plays, players and audiences. We might 
even learn enough to be able to guess — 
once in a dozen times — what plays 
would be successful. 


THE HEDGEROW THEATRE is off agai. 
After a fall tour of nine plays over a west- 
ern area of 5000 miles, the group under- 
takes a southern tour highlighted & a per- 
formance in New Orleans at the height 0 

















the Mardi Gras season. Appropriately, 
the opening bill included a performance of 
Moliére’s The Physician in Spite of Him- 
self. The headquarters in Moylan-Rose 
Valley reopen in March with a new play 
by one of the company, Maria Coxe, based 
on the life of Christopher Marlowe. 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 





KATHERINE E. EWING is acting as director 
of the Vassar Experimental Theatre dur- 
ing the absence of Hallie Flanagan, now 
busy as director of the Federal Theatre 
Project. The Theatre’s latest production 
was Ibsen’s Lady From the Sea, in a new 
translation by Gottfried Hult. 


Ti PT, 





Garden scene from Alice in Wonderland, as given by the children’s art classes in the 
Newark Junior Museum, Newark, New Fersey. 


THE ingenuity and economy practised by 
even the most firmly established Tribu- 
tary Theatres is amusingly illustrated in 
the description of a costume created for 
the character of Petruchio in The Taming 
of the Shrew. The story, which hails from 
the Guignol Theatre in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, reads: ‘Take an area of orange and 
yellow from a suit of Frances Reid’s and 
season with 18 yards of brown stripes 
from a Flight of the Duchess robe; add one 
vest, carefully measured (a World War 
relic of Dr. Brady’s), one blue Macbeth 
cape and blue velvet collar and cuffs from 
Marian Gallaway’s lounging pajamas; 
mix well with gold trimming from 
Kresge’s, safety pins, needle, and thread; 
baste often; top with purple hat of Mrs. 
McVey’s and plumes from Mrs. A. W. 
Lemme of Chicago; when ready to use, 
arrange on Petruchio and garnish with 
two Lambda Chi Alpha boots, one sword 
from the University of Kentucky Athletic 
Department, and present.’ 


AN OVERDUE report of a Conference on 
African Drama held in London last year is 
recently off the press. It describes a meet- 
ing of the African Drama Committee of 
the British Drama League that reveals a 
rapidly growing theatre activity among 
the distant colonies. The African has 
always had the fundamental elements of 
true theatre: his religious rituals have 
provided subject-matter, his rhythmic 
sense has created a vast lore of music and 
dance forms. But it is only lately that 
these have begun to be molded into a 
modern form of drama. The Bantu Dra- 
matic Society, although it presents Eu- 
ropean plays, aims chiefly to encourage 
Bantu playwrights. At Ho. Accra an 
original work in the Ewe language of 
Togoland is reported as having ‘remark- 
able literary value’. Its author, surpris- 
ingly enough, is at Johnson C. Smith 
College in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Reports from many scattered districts 
agree on the strong dramatic powers of the 
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African and his intense interest in the 
drama as we know it, both as actor and 
as spectator. But as Robert G. Newton 
declared in a speech before the Confer- 
ence, the African theatre must find its own 
oe Europe can help it to avoid dramatic 

lind alleys because of the former’s su- 
perior technical knowledge, but the heri- 
tage and instinctive theatrical approach 
of the African differ so completely from 
the European that in all other respects 
it must find its own individual way. 


yappo, the Saratoga Springs colony 
established for the support of American 
art, is sponsoring an Institute of the Arts 
in the Theatre next summer to be located 
at Triuna Island on Lake George. 
Thomas H. Dickinson, who last summer 
directed the Institute of the Theatre in 
the Mohawk Drama Festival at Union 
College, is the head of the new group. 
A. Lehman Engel, composer of music for 
Within the Gates as well as for several mod- 
ern dancers, is Director of Music. Anna 
Sokolow will have charge of the dance 
division, Louis Hochenbleikner has been 
named as Director of Design, and the 
Director of Productions is James Daly. 


GLENN HUGHES, director of drama at the 
University of Washington, has just run 
off the third annual regional conference of 
the Eighth Region of the National Thea- 
tre Conference. The Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse, the Cornish School and Mr. 
Hughes’ own Penthouse and Studio 
Theatres gave performances for guests. 


PHIDELAH RICE, who runs a winter theatre 
school in Cleveland and a summer theatre 
and school in Martha’s Vineyard, found 
time off from his duties to act as guest 
star in the Cleveland Play House’s pro- 
duction of The Bishop Misbehaves. 


THE CURTAIN PLAYERS of Flora Stone 
Mather College in Cleveland opened a 
new auditorium with the premiere of John 
Garrett Underhill’s translation of The 
Gardener’s Dog by Lope de Vega, whose 
tercentenary was celebrated in 1935. 
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THE unusual series of exercises held at the 
University of North Dakota graduating 
ceremonies last spring in honor of Freder. 
ick H. Koch’s thirty years of work first ag 
teacher at this University and later as 
head of the University of North Caroling 
Playmakers (where he remains), has been 
recorded in a special issue of The Caroling 
Playbook, the monthly publication of the 
Playmakers. Called ‘Thirty Years of 
Trail-Blazing in American Drama’, it in. 
cludes Professor Koch’s speech at the 
Dakota ceremonies, a poem to him by 
Maxwell Anderson, a charter member of 
the first dramatic group organized at 
North Dakota University; and articles 
about him and his work by Archibald 
Henderson, Samuel Selden, the associate 
director of the Carolina Playmakers, and 
several others. 


THE KALAMAZOO CIVIC PLAYERS, directed 
by Paul Stephenson, are offering a balanced 
diet to their audiences. So far they have 
produced F/y Away Home, Noah (which 
called out the S.R.O. sign), Kind Lady, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and 
Sweeney Todd (the old melodrama done in 
stylized, near-ballet form). Oliver Oliver is 
the next play, to be followed by Yellow 
ack (again a leader in Tributary Theatre 
repertories), O/ympia, Midsummer Night's 
Dream and, closing the season, the pre- 
miere of a new play. 


LOS ANGELES Junior College Department 
of Drama is one of the most prolific play 
producers among ‘Tributary Theatres. 
Under the direction of Harold Turney it 
has scheduled thirteen plays for this sea- 
son, and the choice covers a wide range. 
It includes The Trojan Women, King 
Henry IV, The Cradle Song, The Guards. 
man, Mary of Scotland, The Far-Off Hills, 
Ceiling Zero, The Pursuit of Happiness and 


an original musical show. 


THE KURT JOOSS BALLET, now on Amefi- 
can tour, has three members of the Cornish 
School dancing in its ranks — Louise 
Soelberg, Bethene Miller and Eddie Har- 
rington having joined the group. 
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Among the promising young designers w aiting around the corner to invade 
Broadw ay is Samuel Leve, a gr: iduate last year of the Yale Department of 
Drama. He has created his own version of Peer Gynt, one of the perennial 
favorites for the young artist. Above is Asa’s house, without Asa on its roof; 
and below, a palm-grov ©, SCene of one of Peer’s countless exploits. 











Above, Samuel Leve’s conception of the interior of Asa’s house in Peer Gynt, 
where the unhappy mother dies as Peer drives her, in imagination, off into 
the clouds on a broomstick. Below, the Crossroads, scene of Peer’s last ad- 
ventures, this time with understanding but relentless Death. 
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HISTORY OF THE DANCE 


Dance, by Lincoln Kirstein. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons: $5. 

WIDESPREAD is the present-day inter- 
S est in the dance, and so vague and 
meaningless much of the current writing 
on the subject, that a book was needed 
to tell of its backgrounds and develop- 
ment. This has been done by Lincoln 
Kirstein in his recently published Dance, 
A Short History of Classical Theatrical 
Dancing. As a philosophical examination 
of the fundamentals of this art as it devel- 
oped from primitive forms of folk expres- 
sion into the highly organized ballet of 
today, no book in English gives anything 
like the wealth of information Mr. Kir- 
stein has assembled. 

We have been vaguely aware that the 
dance originated as a form of religious 
expression, but we have not had brought 
to our attention the singular fact that 
‘in all parts of the world, regardless of 
climate or other influence, there is a 
striking similarity in a// of the earlier 
manifestations of human activity, whether 
it be in Canada, Java, South Africa, 
Greece, Tahiti or Terra del Fuego. With- 
out any palpable mutual contact or inter- 
course, certain rites or habits of custom 
can be continually recognized as spon- 
taneously correspondent.’ 

This statement may be taken as the 
writer's point of approach in his treatment 
of ritual myth and dance drama with 
Egypt as its special exemplar, where it 
began to assume the forms of a fine art. 
In treating his subject from the earliest 
times down to the present he has in a re- 
markable degree kept the whole panorama 





before the reader’s mind. In an early chap- 
ter he prepares for this concatenation: 
‘It may seem that the development of 
stage dancing is more accurately a record 
of the survival of an instinct toward the 
dance, which only at intervals of five 
hundred or a thousand years actually 
flowered into forms worthy of serious at- 
tention on purely esthetic grounds. And 
yet the more we study, this surviving, 
this persistence against odds is what gen- 
uinely absorbs us. Such culminations as 
The Bacchae, the Catholic Mass, the ballets 
of Noverre and Vigano, Les Sy/phides, or 
The Rites of Spring are spectacles to be felt 
actually in seeing, in participation. But 
they are rare — how rare it is difficult for 
most of us to remember, since the history 
of ballet in the last three hundred years 
is so richly documented, and so thinly in 
the three thousand before. . . . Our his- 
tory teachers, in their haste, show us only 
high-lights, the towering monuments. We 
acquire a habit of assuming that unique 
masterpieces are immediately related, 
logically capping each other. But between 
a Bacchae and a Marienklage, between the 
pantomime of Pylades and the pantomime 
of Grimaldi, between a St. George’s mum- 
ming and a Masque of Blackness are net- 
works of tenuous but indestructible 
threads which, bound by innumerable 
ties of tradition, time and accident, set 
off first-rate monuments in their truthful 
remoteness, their frank perspective.’ 
From sources in Greece, Rome, the 
medieval and the feudal age, Mr. Kirstein 
has indicated a stream that gathered vol- 
ume during the Renaissance, flowing 
through France, there to be concentrated 
by such famous masters of the ballet as 
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Beaujoyeulx, Rameau, Noverre, Vigano 
and Blasis. From there it ran underground 
to Russia where, kept alive by Western 
masters, it flowed back to Europe and 
America in works by Petipa, Fokine, 
Massine and Balanchine. It is not all the 
easiest kind of reading, and some unwise 
ones may turn to the period of the twenti- 
eth century flowering, but they will be 
forced to turn back to the beginning and 
go over the ground thoroughly so as not 
to miss the force of his comparative 
allusions. 

Arriving at the time when the dance as- 
sumed its choreographic form the writer’s 
interest is quite naturally concentrated on 
its ‘classic’ phase. This does not mean 
that the so-called ‘modern dance’ is ig- 
nored. Exclusive devotees of this form, 
however, will derive less comfort from 
his treatment, though an honest inquiry 
into its tenets is presented. To the classic 
ballet Mr. Kirstein has given much study 
as is natural to one who is the co-founder 
of the American School of the Ballet. 

At the end of the volume is a pictorial 
representation of the progress of the dance 
through the ages in one hundred and 
twenty-three illustrations; also a chrono- 
logical list of important events in theatri- 
cal dancing, a bibliography of source ma- 
terial, and a list of recordings of music for 
theatrical dancing. 

FREDERICK A. KING 


THE FROHMAN PERIOD 
Daniel Frohman Presents. An Autobi- 
ography. Claude Kendall and Wil- 
loughby Sharp: $3.50. 
| yes FROHMAN PRESENTS, first, his 
early life. His father was a German 
immigrant, a peddler up and down the 
New York valley until he went west. 
To his oldest son Daniel he gave an early 
taste for the theatre and a pioneering in- 
stinct. At the age of 10 Daniel left his 
family to live with relatives in Rivington 
Street, New York, and in this city, which 
has ever since been his headquarters, he 
grew up. He worked on the New York 
Tribune for a time, chiefly as office boy; 
he was advance agent on the road; he be- 
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came business manager of the Madison 
Square Theatre. And then he joined the 
Lyceum, where he came into his own ag 
the producer whom the theatre world has 
since known and loved. 

After this point Daniel Frohman Pre. 
sents a vast array of recollection and anec. 
dote. There is story upon story of the 
people whom he met and with whom he 
worked: Belasco, Gillette, Sothern, Bern. 
hardt, Modjeska, Paderewski, Joe Jeffer. 
son, Sardou, Barrie, Maude Adams, the 
Barrymores, Margaret Illington (his wife), 
Hampden, May Robson, Viola Allen, 
Annie Russell, Effie Shannon, Caruso, 
Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Adolph Zukor, 
Gustave and Charles Frohman. The book 
is studded with these names and countless 
others. With less reason, Daniel Frohman 
Presents, as well, stories about Shakes. 
peare, Sheridan, Beaumarchais, Garrick, 
Charlotte Cushman, Macready, Forrest, 
Kean, Marie Correlli — and these begin 
usually: ‘So-and-so was born in this-or- 
that place on such-and-such a day. He 
was famous for something-or-other and 
died at this time. A story about him fol- 
lows:’ Presented in _ elementary-school 
fashion, these fables, and there are many, 
have little or no place in what is called an 
autobiography. 

Once realizing that you may skip these 
thrice-told tales without losing the thread 
of the book (there is no continuity what- 
ever after the early chapters), you will be 
considerably stimulated. You will find no 
style, no profundity. But, being nostalgic, 
you will enjoy the backward glimpse at the 
great days of the Lyceum Theatre Stock 
Company, and the early days of the 
Famous Players’ Film Company, at the 
glories of the road and the refulgent reign 
of the matinee idols. Although insuffi- 
ciently edited, it isa cheery, heart-warming 
volume, entertaining in the parts it should 
be. In the back there is an album of pic- 
tures disclosing many of ‘Uncle Dan's’ 
intimates in poses and clothes old and 
new. Mixed as they are, in themselves 
they give a cross-section of the glamorous 
Frohman period in the New York theatre. 























Gilbert and Sullivan, by Hesketh Pear- 


son. Harpers: $3. 

xcept to the inner brotherhood of 
E Savoyards, another Gilbert and 
Sullivan volume at the present time might 
seem superfluous, in the absence of new 
facts or special slant to justify it. Mr. 
Pearson claims to supply a new slant 
and additional facts. In his foreword, he 
says: ‘There are plenty of books dealing 
with the works of Gilbert and Sullivan; 
my book deals with the lives and person- 
alities of Gilbert and Sullivan.’ The nov- 
elty of his treatment consists principally 
in applying Freudian formulae to his two 
characters and, by labeling Gilbert as the 
male and Sullivan as the female, at- 
tempting to shed a new and subtle color- 
ing on the famous artistic partnership to 
explain at once its success and its inevi- 
table dissolution. 

‘Friendship between them was out of 
the question from the start, though if 
Sullivan had been a woman they would 
have made a most successful marriage. 
A union of hearts being impossible, the 
alternative was a union of arts, and the 
result was the most successful marriage in 
history. 

‘The strength was Gilbert’s, the sweet- 
ness was Sullivan’s, each providing his 
partner with something he lacked. Gil- 
bert kindled the fire of genius in Sullivan, 
whose flame irradiated Gilbert.’ 

Mr. Pearson’s account of the lives and 
personalities of Gilbert and Sullivan is 
replete with anecdote and commentary 
designed to give point and substance to 
his theory of the fundamentals which 
shaped their destinies. But although it is 
undeniably a bright and entertaining nar- 
rative, the author has not succeeded in 
making his supposed new slant convincing. 
Some of his material belongs in the cate- 
gory of gossip rather than fact. It remains 
clear that the basis for the artistic union 
and occasional disunion was the effort 
each man put forth to maintain his artistic 
integrity. The struggle each made not to 
let the other outweigh him (the age-old 
struggle between music and drama in com- 
bination) contributed to the artistic bal- 
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ance so successfully maintained — an 
equilibrium which is a distinguishing 
mark of the Savoy operas and which is 
largely responsible for their amazing lon- 
gevity and their high position in the world 
of art. The letters which passed between 
Gilbert and Sullivan (liberally quoted in 
the life of Sullivan by Newman Flower 
and Herbert Sullivan, published several 
years ago) give most convincing evidence 
of this, and are a safer guide than the 
interpretation put upon a few of them by 
Mr. Pearson in his attempt to support a 
theory that needed bolstering. 

But the book holds the attention of the 
reader even when the author seriously 
describes the Bab Ballads as ‘an orgy of 
fanciful sadism, which appeared to be of 
so topsy-turvy a nature, so unlike the re- 
spectable facade of the stolid Mid-Vic- 
torian world, that his readers found relief 
in laughter over this inverted picture of 
their own conscious or subconscious 
desires.’ 


Adventures of a Russian Puppet Theatre, 
by Nina Efimova: $2.50. Trick 
Marionettes, by Nicholas Nelson and 
J. F. Hayes: $1. Puppetry Imprints, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 
> Adventures of a 

Russian Puppet The- 
atre is an account of the 
inception, growth and ex- 
periences of the Soviet 
puppet theatre of Ivan 
Efimov and Nina Ef- 
mova. It is an intensely 
personal story of their 
work with hand puppets 
and rod puppets during 
and after the revolution. 
(The complicated para- 
phernalia of marionettes 
would have made other 
puppet types impractical 
under the working condi- 
tions of the period.) They 
gave performances in Mos- 
cow and away from it, in 





Drawing from 
Trick Puppets, 


small towns on the steppes, pybjished by Paul 
on a floating barge wher- 
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ever there was an audience. They worked 
sometimes as independent artists, some- 
times for some bureau that had enlisted 
their services for purposes of education or 
propaganda, 

In addition to the story of those years 
the book has valuable material on the 
technique of puppetry — notes on con- 
struction, music, scenery, costumes, sample 
programs. And through it all are Efi- 
mova’s charming little drawings, visual 
emphasis of what she says about things 
done and seen. 

To accompany the text of the slim vol- 
ume on Trick Puppets written by Nicholas 
Nelson and J. J. Hayes, Paul McPharlin 
has drawn some fifty figures — not com- 
plicated blueprints, but simple sketches 
that manage to convey something of both 
the spirit of the little people and the 
mechanics of their construction. Some of 
the trick puppets discussed are tradi- 
tional, some are of recent development. 
There are skeletons that fall apart, acro- 
bats capable of amazing feats, dancers, 
puppets that change form. 

Paul McPharlin’s two newest contribu- 
tions to the art and literature of puppetry 
enhance his reputation as practitioner and 
patron of this form of theatre. They are 
simply but beautifully made books (es- 
chewing all flossiness and waste in manu- 
facture) but carrying the bright mark of 
individuality. 


Shakespeare, Der Aufbau eines Zeit- 
alters, by Dr. Fosef Gregor. Phaidon, 
Vienna, 1935: $2. 
—_- dramatic librarian who is also 
one of the foremost theatre histo- 
rians in Europe has added another book 
to the overflowing library of books on 
Shakespeare, relating Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land to Europe at the same time. Dr. 
Josef Gregor, director of the Theatre Col- 
lection of the National Library in Vienna, 
and editor of that extraordinary pictorial 
theatre record, Monumenta Scenica, can 
always be counted on to discover new 
pictorial material for any subject he 
touches. So this Shakespeare book seems 
to have found some unknown festival pro- 
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ductions in Rouen and additional material 
on Titus Andronicus. In a leading chapter, 
the architecture, costumes and music of 
Elizabethan England are compared with 
that of Middle Europe. Another chapter 
of unusual value deals with the scenic 
artists, the design, direction and acting of 
Shakespeare’s time. The estimate of the 
plays in relation to the playwriting that 
preceded Shakespeare’s and followed it 
has its customary place. And the final 
chapter again shows Gregor not only ag 
scholar and historian, but as an actiye 
man of the theatre, dealing, as it does in 
text and illustration, with the production 
of Shakespearean plays all over the world 


since the time of Shakespeare to our own ~ 
time. There is some hope that this volume, ~ 


a valuable and useful addition in an ab 


ready crowded field, may some day before 7 
too long find an English translator and 7 


publisher. 
Christian Art, by Charles Rufus Morey. 


Longmans, Green & Co.: $1.75. 

HERE is a beautiful magazine called 

Liturgical Arts which has received far 
less attention from the public than it de. 
serves for its splendid pictorial presentation 
of unusual material, both archaeological 
and contemporary. To the organization 
that publishes the magazine the lover 
of art is now indebted for a small but 
valuable study on the principal phases of 
art that have developed under Christianity 
with the distinctive characteristics of the 
period that created them, and their in 
fluence on the arts of other times, even to 
that of our own day. Professor Morey, 
professor of Art and Archaeology at 
Princeton University, argues that the 
human impulses which evolve great archi- 
tecture have the greatest cumulative ef- 
fect, and that the only two truly original 
architectures, the Greek and the Gothic, 
were created to express two entirely differ- 
ent forms of Weltanschauung; one, ‘the 
serenity of intellectual detachment, tran 
forming experience into ideas’, the other, 
concerned with reality, seeking the im 
finite through the individual. Christan 
Art is a brilliantly suggestive volume. 
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\ PARISIAN BALL — DANCING AT THE CASINO 


\ drawing by Winslow Homer, first reproduced in Harper's /Veekly, Novem- 
1867, amusing result of a young artist’s excursion into the entertain 

ment world of the time. Winslow Homer, one of America’s great artists, was 
born February 24, 1836, and died in 1g1o; his centenary has just been ob- 
served by an exhibition in New York and will be marked this summer by 
a comprehensive show in Homer’s own studio in Prout’s Neck, Maine. 
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| Outstandi n g Plays 
|For Little Theatres 


PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

LOST HORIZONS 

AH, WILDERNESS! 
PATHS OF GLORY 
NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE LUCKY DIP 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

BIG HEARTED HERBERT 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
MEN IN WHITE 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
MURRAY HILL 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our new 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SamMueEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
| 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 














FOUR PLAYS 
by 


LOPE DE VEGA 
AN ENGLISH VERSION 


With an Introduction 
by 


JOHN GARRETT UNDERHILL 


The first adequate English 
version of four notable 
plays by the great Spanish 
dramatist, including a 
critical essay by Jacinto 


Benavente. 
386 Pages 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


$2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Attractions 
gether with some 
within the month (dates indefinite), and 
a list of those which have closed since 
the last recording. The opening and 
closing dates appear in parentheses 
after the title. The listing ts complete 
through February 14. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec 4, 1033 


Cald 


Drama adapted from the Erskine 
well novel by Jack Kirkland 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nov. 20, 1934 


.) by Lillian Hellman. Producer and 
director: Herman Shumlin. With Kather 
ine Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 
1035 .) Comedy by George Abbott and 
John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 
With William Lynn. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 (Sept. 16 ) 
Melodrama by Ayn Rand. Producer: 
A. H. Woods. 


AT HOME ABROAD (Sept. 10 ) Re 
vue by Howard Dietz and Arthur 
Schwartz. Producer: Lee Shubert. With 


Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, Reginald 
Gardiner and Paul Haakon. 


WINTERSET (Sept. 25—Feb. 29) by Max 
well Anderson. Producer and director: 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith and Margo. 


JUBILEE! (Oct. 12 .) Musical show by 
Moss Hart and Cole Porter. Producer: 
Sam H. Harris, in association with Max 
Gordon. With Laura Hope Crews. 


MULATTO (Oct. 24——.) by Langston 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28——.) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. | 
With Billy Halop, Theodore Newton, | 
Joseph Downing, Gabriel Dell, Huntz | 
Hall, Bobby Jordan, Charles R. Duncan, 
Charles Bellin, Elspeth Eric, Sheila Trent, | 
Marjorie Main and Robert J. Mulligan. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——.) 
Dramatization by Helen Jerome of th 
Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor 
don. Settings and costumes by Jo Miel 
ziner. With Adrianne Allen, Colin Keith- | 
Johnston, Lucile Watson, John Halloran, | 
Percy Waram and Harold Scott. | 





JUMBO (Nov. 16——.) ‘Theatr 
by Ben Hecht and Charlee ta! 
music by Rodgers and Hart. 
Anderson; book directed b Gossett 
bott. Settings by Albert Tohe A 
tumes by Raoul Péne Dy Bois i 
Jimmy Durante. Wa 


FIRST LADY (Nov. 26 .) byG 
Kaufman and Katharine Dayton & 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. Directed by (.. 
S. Kaufman. With Jane Cow} Lily Cop 
and Stanley Ridges. an 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov, 27) ¢ 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack pe 
ducer and director: George Ab : 


: rbot. Wy 
Allyn Joslyn, Jerome ( owan and Mn 
Arling. ” 
Arl om 


ONE GOOD YEAR (Nop, 27 
Stephen Gross. Producer: A] Rens 


MAY WINE (Dec. 5 .) Play with mug 
Score by Sigmund Romberg; book " 
Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar Hamme 
stein II. Producer: Laurence Sches 


LET FREEDOM RING (Dec, 17-Fe » 
by Albert Bein. Producer: Theatre Unie 


LIBEL! (Dec. .) by Edward Wag 
From London. Producer: Gilbert Mile 
With Colin Clive, Wilfrid Lawson, Emee 
Lawford and Joan Marion. 


SCANDALS (Dec. 25 .) Revue. Mus 
by Ray Henderson. Producer: Gexp 
White. With Bert Lahr and Willie He: 
ard. 


<0 


VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26 » 
Laurence Housman. From London. Px 
ducer and director: Gilbert Miller. & 
tings by Rex Whistler. With Helen Has 
and Vincent Price. 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
(Jan. 13 .) Return engagement ¢ 
the Nicholas Cosentino play. Produces 
O'Neill and De Maria. 


WANT A POLICEMAN (Jan. 1¢ 
by Rufus King and Milton Lazarus. Ps 
ducers: Curtis and Myers. With Ese 
Winwood. 


RUSSET MANTLE (Jan. 16 
Lynn Riggs. Producers: Mayer # 
Queen. Settings by Donald Ocnslage 
With Margaret Douglass, Evelyn Vari 
John Beal, Martha Sleeper and 
Fassett. 


ETHAN FROME (Jan. 21—.) Drm 
tization of the Edith Wharton story? 
Owen and Donald Davis. Producer: Me 
Gordon. Directed by Guthrie McCian 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Ruth 
don, Pauline Lord and Raymond Mase 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM (Je? 
—.) by S. I. Hsiung. Producer: Mor: 
Gest. Costumes by Mei Lan-Fang. #8 
Helen Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher 


CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28—.) gh 
Smith. From London. Producer: 
Guild, in association with Lee Ephras 
With Philip Merivale, Gladys Coope™ 
Jeanne Dante. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jas. 
Revue. Sketches by David fi 
Moss Hart; lyrics by Ira Gershwit. 
by Vernon Duke. Producers: 
Directed by John Murray Anders 
tings by Minnelli, With Fannie Bam 


THE SAP RUNS HIGH ( Feb. tl 
Porter and White. Producer: 
Kroopf. 


tp 
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Billy Rose. Directed by John 
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a. REGISTER 
- | pERSONNEL 
| Sponsored by 
- EATRE CONFERENCE 
| NATIONAL TH scarab snaets Sales : 
» STAFF WORKERS WANTED 
5s t. 
WANTED: Instructor for Dramatic Lit- 
oa course, Drama Department, private 
§ ar wet “ynior college grade, New York 
he Os Box 41, N. T. C.* 
ty 
re 
a A 
cTAFF POSITIONS W ANTED 
‘ g Director: College or Little Theatre. Can 
‘ vanduct courses in Speech and allied sub- 
me Ee University graduate, excellent train 
= = wide experience. Nine years as 
' aes in present position. Wishes to 
> ohange locality. Box 46, N. 7 [; 
g Director: resigning June after five year 
‘enyre at highly successful theatre, seeks 
s niversity or large community theatre 
be Avaanizer, teacher, skilled technician with 
= wige experience. Married. . 
ol Box 42, N. T. C. 
» g Wel established technical director will 
ae -onsider association with theatre staff of 
-»educational college or university. Ideal 
\ ol slant not requisite but institution must be 
file B  imerested in supporting and developing 
mes « theatre. Graduate work, three years on 
culty of outstanding college, six years as 
technician of internationally known New 
\us Yak producing organization. Extensive 
. ork prod g 8 
R0FB wel, Best references. Not available 
Hos yntil September 1936. Box 44, N. T. C.* 
*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference 
i. 4 East 49th Street, New York City 
: Rate: $6.00 per half inch 
Have > . aig 
a ne 
REET [IRIE Ra Soo oe ER 
ent o 
duces 
Theatre Arts Prints 
i 
aS ae 
MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 Print 
ef we ive 
png 
= « SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
ind le 100 Prints 
& 
rae A valuable collection of half-tone 
—_ reproductions of stage and costume 
Ch Gesigns, theatres, character portraits 
- ind scenes from productions. Each set 
‘\ls “aretuily assembled to portray and 
| Mase merpret its sudject 
le 
(Jos. 2 
c: Mong A 
ng. WER Or the use of theatre-lovers, students 
Flet@ Fed teachers; to illustrate courses in 
by Des ‘ngiish literature and in the history and 
: wcinique of the drama; to supplement 
Eph udents or teachers’ notebooks on the 
oper seelopment of the theatre, stage de- 
, ¥, Costume. Invaluable to the col- 
*tor — important to all book lovers. 
ae Each series $7 £ 
win. MB THE 
Se |IHEATRE ARTS 
See HLATRE ARTS, Ine. 
e Ba 4 
¢ Bowe Eat 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
> 
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June 15 Through July 11 


Intensive Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














FRESH FIELDS (Feb. 10 .) by Ivor 


by José Ruben. Producer: Ed Wynn. 
With Mady Christians. 
CO-RESPONDENT UNKNOWN (Feb. 17 
.) by Mildred Harris and Harold 
Goldman. Producers: MacKenna, Mayer 
and Mielziner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 


AMONG THOSE SAILING (Feb. 17 
by Laura Walker. Producer: A. J. Mc- 
Goldrick. Directed by Robert Milton. 
With Selena Royle, and William Harrigan. 


) 


BLACK WIDOW (Fed. 12 .) by Samuel 
John Park. Producer: Thomas Kilpatrick. 














With Lucille LaVerne. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


END OF SUMMER (Feb. 17) by S. N. 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Ina Claire and Osgood Perkins. 


by Dan Totheroh. Producer: Albert 
Ingalls, Jr. With Whitford Kane. 

THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
(Feb. 25) by James M. Cain. Producer: 
Jack Curtis. Directed by Robert Sinclair. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. 


DEAR OLD DARLING (March by 
George M. Cohan. Producer, director and 
star: George M. Cohan. 


2) 


SAINT JOAN (March 3) Revival of the 
George Bernard Shaw play. Producer 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne, Maurice 
Evans, Charles Waldron. 


SWEET ALOES (March 4) by Jay Mallory. 
From London. Producer: Lee Ephraim, in 
association with A. L. Berman and War- 
ner Bros. With Evelyn Laye. 


CLOSED 
HELL FREEZES OVER (Dec. 28—Jan. 18) 
GRANITE (Jan. 13-18) 
PORGY AND BESS (Oct. 10-Jan. 25) 
MID-WEST (Jan. 7-25) 
ILLUSTRATOR'S SHOW (Jan. 22-25) 
THE PURITAN (Jan. 23-25) 
PARNELL (Nov. 11-Feb. 1) 
PARADISE LOST (Dec. g-Feb. 8) 


A ROOM IN RED AND WHITE (Jan. 18 
Feb. 8) 


iting to advertisers 


SEARCHING FOR THE SUN (Feb. 19) | 





Novello. Producers: Aldrich and de 
Liagre. With Margaret Anglin. 
ALICE TAKAT (Feb. 1o——.) Adaptation | 


| 
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NOT ONLY GREAT DRAMA — 
GREAT LITERATURE 


Now in book form, the 
complete text of the Max 
Reinhardt production all 
New Yorkistalking about. 
In portraying the Old 
Testament story, Franz 
Werfel has contributed a 
master work to the mod- 
ern theatre. He has re- 
created prophets, princes 
and martyrs and endowed 
them with words of po- 
etic eloquence. An age- 
less story is here re-told 
with fresh insight. All 
lovers of the theatre will 
want to own this superb 
drama. $2.25. 


THE 
ETERNAL 
ROAD 


by FRANZ WERFEL 


Author of “Goat Song”, “Juarez 
Maximilian” and “The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh” 
THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 46th Se., N. Y¥. C. 








THEATRE BOOK NEWS 


Front page seats right this way, folks, for CALL 
IT A DAY (1.25); LOVE ON THE DOLE 
(1.75), and LET FREEDOM RING (1.50)... . 
If you missed KIND LADY you can own it now 
for $1.50 . . . Persistent manana-buyers get « 
break; we now have 75¢ editions of AH, WIL- 
DERNESS! (yes, O'Neill in paper!), THE SHIN- 
ING HOUR, and THE DISTAFF SIDE . . . 


RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE 
THEM by Peter Dixon (2.00) is mostly examples 
... THE MOVIES ON TRIAL edited by 
William J. Perlman (2.50) has critical contribu- 
tions by twenty lookers-on .. . DOCUMENTA- 
RY FILM by Paul Rothe (4.50) just sailed over 
from London, it was written ‘‘to replace the theo- 
retical discussions in The Film Till Now"... 


Max von Boehn's MODES AND MANNERS 
is completely translated by Joan Joshua, and the 
full set is in four volumes (4.00 each), |—The An- 
cient World, Il—Sixteenth Century, Ilil—Seven- 
teenth Century, |1V—Eighteenth Century... We 
look quite carefully into our books and can advise 
you on which is best for what. . . In fect we often 
do suggest, with no disasters yet, and we have 
books on Costume, Lighting, Scenery, Make-up, 
Dance, Marionettes, and Speech . . . We keep 
busy... 

Are you interested in A SAINT IN A HURRY 
(it's St. Francis Xevier) by Jose Maria Peman (1.50) 
—or in THE ETERNAL ROAD by Franz Werte! 
(2.25) 7... 

THE ONE ACT THEATRE volumes One and 
Two (2.00 each) contain twelve and eleven new 
plays each, some English, some homegrown .. . 

New mailing list just of the press; come one, 
come all. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SUMMER COURSE 


Doris 


HUMPHREY 


John MARTIN— 


Course consists of 3 hours daily class work in techn 
Four special evening demonstrations, lectures, cor 
groups. Theory and the development of the mode 
practice, analysis of musical and percussion accom 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED “ARTS 


349 West 86TH STREET 


(eae 


Pauline LAWRENCE 


August 17th — September 5th 
REGISTER NOW 


que and dance form with Miss Humphrey end Mr. Weidman 
by Miss Humphrey Weidman, and their concert 
nce by John Martin; dance accompaniment, percussion 
f | > | wrence 
Music Singing Dance 
Drama Painting 
New YOrK SChuyler 4-1216 





EE 
e MODERN DANCE 
Charles 


WEIDMAN | 






























KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


Full Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 


Don’t put off your Career 
any longer. Start now at 


ae 
WAYBURN’S 


DANCING, SINGING & DRAMATIC SCHOOL 











ROUNDED ae ~ COURSES 
l tvpe of stage 1d ballroom dancing. Singing, 
Work, Dramat ha Stagecraft. Showmanship 
Radiocraft (the art of broadcasting yas Proportioning 


ht reduced « ncreased Facial Make-Up Lessons 


Also Home St co ‘ Dance routines and dancers 


Some of the stars coached, directed and 
helped up the ladder of fame by 
Ned Wayburn 


Eddie Cantor 
(race Moore 

Fd Wynn 

Jeanette McDonald 


Fred and Adele Astaire 
Mae West 
Al Jolson 
Marilyn Miller 
and hundreds of others 


Open t ars nd (9-00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily except 


} 


nda Close Saturda it 6 m Visitors welcome 


nd for literature. St 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Between 58th and 59th Streets Phone Wickersham 2-4300 

















PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Dance and the Drama 
Steamboat Springs Colorado 


Intensive 8-weeks’ courses for students and 
instructors of the Drama. Theory and prac 


tice of acting technique; voice training; 
dancing; teaching problems. Weekly per 
formances. Fully equipped stage. Practical 


experience in staging, lighting, costuming 
Special work planned for teachers of pro 
gressive and public schools. Also, 8-week in 


tensive course in the Dance. 
uly Ist to August 30th. Also 4-week courses 
sation in the Rocky Mountains of Colo 
rado. Gorgeous canyon country, riding, pack 

trips, tennis, and swimming 


Write for Catalogue 


Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry, Directors 
Until June 1, address: 59 Central Ave., Rye, N. Y. 




















THE SCHOOL OF 
EY AMERICAN BALLET 


instructos: GEORGE BALANCHINE 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 
ANATOLE VILZAK 
MURIEL STUART 


Complete professional training. The 55 members of 
the American Ballet, now performing at the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York City, are students of this 


school. 
SEVERAL SPECIAL TOE CLASSES 


Beginner's and Intermediate Classes 
in the Morning and Late Afternoon 


Director of the School: VLADIMIR DIMITRIEW 
Send for brochure 
637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Wickersham 2-7667 








HELEN HOW, 





“CHARACTERS 
and CARICATURES" 


Brings to Audiences 
@ SCENES OF TODAY 


ly caricatures of the | cene.” Time 
Deep _understandin of Americang ip 
makina Bridgeport onn Telegram 7 


cs WITH LAUGHTER 
Attractively vaudevillian broadnes 
line.” Robert Garl fen New Yor Wal 
Telegram 
Audience highly amused.” New Y ork Soe 
@ WITH TEARS 
“Simple and poignant note 
York Times 
Pathos beautifully projected an 
Hy I CS Susteneg 
Boston ‘Evening T Transcript. 
@ WITH INSIGHT 
“She sees beyond the skin and into themm 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


OF tragedy.” Ny 


Write for brochure, 
Available dates, and tems 


Exclusive Management 
WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, I 
500 Fifth Ave. New Yai 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 





° MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


at Ogunquit, Maine 


pe TENTH SEASON 
JULY AND AUGUST 
eH A season of New York ow and 
+) new plays with a company of Broadway 
actors and stars of national fame. The pro- 
; fessional acting company during the last 
»wo seasons has included: 
Time dam: Laurette Taylor 
“as tema Peggy Wood 
: Tellio Corminati Florence Reed 
Libby Holman Blanche Ring 
‘610% B) sitsi Green Violet Heming 
HR) thomas W. Ros Fritzi Scheff 
on § Hilda Spong Leo G. Carroll 
“a Alexandra Carlisle Daisy Atherton 
Rath St. Denis Molly Pearson 
ody. 
Twenty Apprentices will be accepted at 
watt BF) he Colony for training in all branches of 
the technique of the theatre. Apprentice 
sen || Members have their own theatre in 


which public productions are regularly 
made. Apprentices manifesting especial 
,y talent will be invited to play with the 
professional acting company. 

Application for membership in the 
nt Colony should be made to: 











and produce plays. 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


for 


TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 6th to August 14th, 1936. 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 


A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 


The Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 








S, IN 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. ; ; : 
New Ya #4 West Sdth St, New York, N. Y. Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 














SUMMER COURSE 


Doris 


HUMPHREY 


John MARTIN—®auline LAWRENCE 


August 17th — September 5th 
REGISTER NOW 


“ 
Course consists of 3 hours daily class work in technique and dance form with Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman 
Mee special evening demonstrations, lectures, concerts by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Weidman, and their concert 





e MODERN DANCE 
Charles 


WEIDMAN 


























2? ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ? 
A PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
TRAINING 


in an 
ADVANCED OR APPRENTICE 
GROUP 


to be conducted in association with 


THE RED BARN THEATRE 


at Locust Valley, Long Island 














apy Fouls Th d the developm t the modern n rti m i n ercussi Py . , 
D(itt@innmunmewtitaaiaae Quaolifying members to appeer in 0 
Jocknan tl las 7 D — of public productions during 
if dowel usic inging ance ust. 

‘3 CADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS Pelet “ - 
6 ta 49 West 8614 StreeT oo 7 Drama ainting For descriptive matter, address: 

tars. . . . EW R . e a 

“i oi SChuyler 4-1216 HH! Teresa Dale, 246 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. ? 
ling aaeeneeti 

aeople Li 

:,ieg ttle Theatre, Citizen House, x 

éch, a Bath, and Ey Frances 

sh » and Everyman Theatre, . 
ciel Hampstead, London ROBINSON-DUFF 

WIMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1936 
ee Sessions: 
daly re Acgest 10th — BATH 
ugust 27th —BATH 
August 28th-September 6th — LONDON 

~~. opportunities for acting and study in 
osdery under famous professional pro- 
- blic performances of Classic and Mod- 
Spent by members in Little Theatre, 
ot . etre and historic Pump Rooms of 
on Moros erormances of Festival Plays in Lon- 
rr foun to Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury 

a ord and Malvern Festivals, Salisbury 
al ond Stonehenge. Beautiful W est-Coun- 

ee for session, three pounds fourteen 

















; Modation provided h | 
hen Berson, if desired. ee 
une THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 

ENGLAND 








Spring Term Classes — March 9th 


235 East 62nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





“The Great Teacher” — DAVID BELASCO 
Study under the Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Osgood Perkins, Douglass Montgomery, Evan Van Heflin, 
Erik Rhodes and other leading stars of 
STAGE, SCREEN, AND RADIO 
Intensive System for Teachers and Public Speakers 


INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
ENROLL NOW 
Five Weeks’ Summer Class — July 9th 
OPERATIC TRAINING — SPECIAL COURSE IN STAGE DIRECTION 
Call, phone or write for literature 
RHinelander 4-7900 


BUtierfield 8-5940 
























When 


writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


























Here is a gorgeous range of fabrics of 
every type! Indispensable for co-opera- 
tive theatre and dancing groups. Note 
the new low prices that come with the 
sample assortment. 


® Use the Coupon! 


Schools, Colleges, Little Theatre 
groups, Civic and Community 
groups, need Dazian fabrics. 











DAZIAN'S, inc. 


142W. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 











DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


Halsted Welles 


STAGE SPEAKING. . 
Constance Welch 


Donald Oenslager 
STAGE LIGHTING. . 


S. R. McCandless 


COSTUME DESIGN. . 
Frank P. Bevan 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION. . 
Edward C. Cole 
Robert G. Scott 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. . 
Monroe W. Burbank 


THEATRE MANAGEMENT. . 


Boyd Smith 


Courses leading to the Ph D Ina 
M.F.A. degrees or to certificate 


SCENE Desi IN... 


wn 


For catalogue, apply to 
Secretary, Department of Drama 
University Theatre 
New Haven, Conn. 


YALE UNIVERSITY | 


—— 


Allardyce Nicoll MARIA 

PLAYWRITING. . 

PRODUCTION. . OUSPEN 
Alexander Dean KAY 


Emily V. White SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC agp 





‘| admire Madame 
Ouspenskaya tre. 


mendously and | 


have profited great- 


ly from her teach. 





ings." 





—FRANCHOT TONE | 





For information inquire 


27 WEST 67" ST. NY 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-0166 





A 


M 


, 
EDI 


STAR 


iN 








Tamara Daykarhanova’'s 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE met! 


acting, adapted to the needs of the Americar 


stage, available to young men and v 

seeking thorough training for the theatre founder of the Actor’s First Studio ofe 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, stase make-ur complete, practical training for both & 
voice, body development, diction, dialect beginner and the advanced student pe 
Private lessons available paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 


REHEARSAL GROUP for actor: 
COACHING in parts | 


Summer Dramatic Workshop 
in association with 
Westchester Playhouse 


July 6th to August 29th aut 


For Further Inf rmation 
Miss Frances Deitz 

29 West 56 St., New York 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-5834 


Rachel Crothers, well-known playrigt ® 
hor, says, “/ consider Helen ford steoe 
t inspiring teacher of acting | have ever mon 

Write or telephone for further detels 


Helen ( toa 
STAFFORD 


Students receive the benefit of Me 
Stafford's teaching methods based # 
years of actual theatre experience. 


TOWER STUDIO 
3218 Barbizon Plaza, New York, N.Y 
Tel. Circle 7-7000 














These samples are ONLY avail- 
able to dramatic and dance 
organizations. 


DAZIAN'S, Inc. 


Please send, without cost, your 
fabric samples for stage drapes and 
costumes. 


Name 


School or 
Group 


Address .......... eee 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 





WITH 
: . Laura Elliot Burk Symes 
Techniques of Acting ee Cun | Ga 
Voice and Speech Louis Horst Mary Tere 
. Sanford Meisner Fanny Breeo 
Dancing Stage Craft eae Charles Well 
Music Applied to Movement Muriel Stuart ‘Arthor Wilt 
Irene Lewisohn 
Season: DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau Catalogue on ne 
October to May Alice McCoy Auditions by appoiniat® 


16 West 46th St. N. Y.C. BR 9-9766 
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